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The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 1 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes: 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full.of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that Invite you to 
clamber willensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t.see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and ■ 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 
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1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim : 

3 Nbrdlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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European action instead of 
inaction needed on terror 


■ r-Yv* • 

Stidde^ch^if un^f 

.. v 

1 1 *s been a long time since so many peo¬ 
ple were victims of Arab terrorist at¬ 
tacks within such a short space of.time. 

The attack on the synagogue in Istan¬ 
bul took place- only hours after the 
bloody end of the aircraft hijacking in 
Karachi. . 

The killing this lime was more brutal 
and more senseless than ever before. 

The killers didn't even go to the trou¬ 
ble of giving their murderous deeds a 
trace of political justification. 

The terrorists simply kill and murder, 
cither out of revenge, as they claim, or 
because the instigators of their attacks 
promise them that they will be hailed as 
’‘martyrs’ if they lose their lives. 

Agrowing religious tniimieiMn mingles 
with the pottttcsrt motives of Arab terror¬ 
ism. So it becomes more and more diffi¬ 
cult to establish who or what is the target. 

Hopes that terrorism can be eliminat¬ 
ed or controlled by overcoming its un¬ 
derlying causes are diminishing. Terror¬ 
ism cannot even be overcome by making 
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the terrorists directly accountable for 
their action. ; '■ ' 

It is difficult to find (hose who are guil¬ 
ty in terms of criminal-law. 

Terrorist Idfabdr - Atitl'Nlddfj fbr tixftnfr- 
ple, is suspected of being involved in the 
latest attacks. 

Those who share thfc moral responsib¬ 
ility for terrorist atrocities ore easy to 
find but very difficult to punish, since 
they are ; either ‘‘freedom fighters" or 
sovereign heads of government such as 
Arafat, Gaddafi, Assad or Khomeini. 

; Without the protection of people like, 
ihls, men like Abu.hlidal would riot be 
able to act. \ 

These politicians are spurred on by a 
mixture of greed for power, blind fanatic¬ 
ism and coWhnfice.None hqve achieved 
much by supporting terrorism. • ■. ; •• j 

' Lebanon .hq^ 'slipped.'Out pf Assad's; 
control and the Shiites there now .get 
Ihelr orders from Teheran. t ’ 

; Iri’thc final'analysis, cowardice is the 


one’s own life from the evil spirits which 
have been evokedi anti then become un¬ 
controllable. 

Arab terrorism has long since become 
a cancerous growth which discredits and 
destroys once and for nil what Arab 
idealists claim to be the driving force in 
the Middle East - Arab nationalism. 

it also destroys all those who. like Pre¬ 
sident Sadat, try to break out of the vi¬ 
cious circle of violence and discord. 

Even during the nonnligned summit 
Gaddafi was not treated with respect. But 
he was not openly criticised. Although 
none of the other leaders of the nona- 
ligned stales can be classed as a psycho¬ 
path like Gaddafi he docs have kindred 
spirits such as Castro and Khamenei. 

Many other Third World leaders are 
also familiar with terrorism. In many of 
these countries terror and counter-terror 
still prevail, for example, in Zimbabwe il- 
M. I 1 . die venue <<\ ilu- n>maligned ainuml. 
or eyen m India.* -i- «i i ■ »■ 1 wi ■» '*■ " ■*“ 

Many Third World countries arc torn 
by religious, ethnic and national antagon¬ 
isms. which arc the natural breeding 
ground for terrorism. 

For outsiders it is often impossible to 
discern who are the persecutors and who 
the persecuted. 

The fact that, India’s Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi blames the hated Pakistani 
authorities for the bloodbath in Karachi 
is characteristic. 

It is of course fair to ask whether the 
Pakistani security forces acted cleverly. 

However, after the terrorists started 
indiscriminately shooting at the passeng¬ 
ers in the aircraft it looks as if the Pakis¬ 
tanis had no option but to storm the 
plane. 

The more important question is 
which group the terrorists: belonged to 
and who was behind thq attack, 

The .name “Libyan Revolutionary. 
Cells" would suggest Gaddafi. But the 
terrorists’ demand to be flown .to Cy¬ 
prus lend to indicate Abu Nidal. 

..Tjieipxurderers of three^sraeli?, killed 
In' a terrorist iq. Cyprus are imprisoned, 
in Cyprus-and probably belong to Nid- 
al’s group. 

, . It cannot be ruled put that Nicjid u> In 

. league yvith Gaddafj. since Abu Nidql 
l often uses Libya as a basc.fpr ,h's \GT : XOTr 
j istattyckS- , . ; .*:• t , 

President Reagan, could only lake the 
. military measures he has threatened 
v against; Libya if thety was sorpe sigp of 
1 Libya's Inyplvcmqni. ^Vqshingioq'p res-, 
J ttyint indicated hdoes, not, have proof.., , 

The terrorists made, their attacks jn 
d Karachi and Istanbul even though the. 

head of, the,Israeli government Peres, was 
J making increased peacekeeping efforts.., .■ 

: Was this a coincidence? probably nplv 
since there is: a form ofArab-Palestinlan 
e extremism which rejects any compromise 



AT COURT In Stockholm. Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl (eecond from left) in 
fhe Royel plleoe ln Stockholm with Queen S.lvle end (right) King Car. Quefev. 
At left Is Swedish Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson. (Story page 2). • « ho "’ : Ai 1 

_ The remarks made by I inly s foreign 

T afpet minister Andreotii sifter the ufore-mcn- 

Ljal flliavaj tionct.1 conference helpoxplain prcvi-nis 

. j m A\+, heduttion. 

OrPPtPn WlLil Now. he said, it is lime to discover the 

P \vli6‘Hfis committed rind 

**1 ini«rTAt1 who is behind these terrorist attacks. 

USlla-1 largUIl Andreolti is right, but isn’t this some- 

° thing which should be taken for granted? 

W estern statesmen have expressed The hesitant pursuit of what should 
their disgust and indignation at be taken for granted has become second 
the terrorist attacks in Karachi and Is- (pr nature to Western European 

tanbul. politicians. 

As they always use these two words Chancellor Kohl's reaction to the latest 
after terrorist murders this is an almost terrorist attacks sounds more spirited, 
stereotyped response. The modern pesl of international ter- 

Couldn’t they use some other words? r0 rism. he said, should also be fought 
Worse still is the reaction of India's via resolute measures wherever neces- 
Primc Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the saryi But what does that mean, wherever 
massacre at Karachi airport. necessary? 

• He accused the Pakistani police of ii is always necessary everywhere and 
clumsiness and opening fire on the ter- more resolute measures should have 


Latest attacks 
greeted with 
usual jargon 

W estern statesmen have expressed 
their disgust and indignation at 
the terrorist attacks in Karachi and Is¬ 
tanbul. 

As they always use these two words 
after terrorist murders ihis is an almost 
stereotyped response. 

Couldn’t they use some other words ? 
Worse still is the reaction of India's 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the 
massacre at Karachi airport. 

He accused the Pakistani police of 
clumsiness and opening fire on the ter¬ 
rorists too early, even though the Pakis¬ 
tani security forces may have saved lives 
by acting when it did. 

Gandhi’s dislike of neighbouring;Pak¬ 
istan would seem.to make:a sober as¬ 
sessment and judgement pf the situation 
impossible. 

More insults of this kind could make 
other, governments hesitate before .al¬ 
lowing pq.lice. to tyke action, against ter¬ 
rorist killers. ■ v .1 • 

The Italian foreign ministry has risked 
l lhy y whether, jt was Involved l n the t* 1 ” 
tack in Karachi. , . . . . i • - 

The reply, a categorical no, is just .as 
predictable as it is usoieSs.. *, 

Going thrpugh the diplomatic mp- 
lions in this way does riot help at all. 

The West would make more headway 
if it w£re to take up Ihe suggestion Tor- 
warded at tHe latest cbnferepcoof Euro- 
ri'erin Community foreign mimstirs that; 
th’dir countries khould collaborate mbi'o 
clbsfely lh the field of critnipnl.inycsiig- 
atibrisfoliriitingterfbrist^ttacksj ; y ; ;. ; 

It Vemains one of the mystyries of 
Western Europerih 1 politics thkt tne pt- 
tricks in karachl nrid Isjfrinbul' wete; iie- 
cessriry: beforb.'this^rdsolution w«i; 


: ^rariffurtcrjillflemcnie. 

w • iinrv •* i / " ‘ 

long since been taken, it is not Clear how 
the United States will react. Israel, how¬ 
ever, enraged at the massacre in Istan¬ 
bul.cati' be expected to retali'at’e, 

Other fanatics''are probably already 
waiting to comrnit even more terrorist 
attacks aridIf taken prisbri6r,'tb cbrtlmi t 
suicide'. ’ 1 

They don't attach any ntore import¬ 
ance to their own lives thriih t'O fhOse. of 
Ihelr hrilccl victims. In view, Of ( this riidn- 
tality'lt is difficult to pursiie a rntjonM 
policy. . .. 

A great'deal, supjjdfts the opir|ion 
that the ’sildalioii qain only' improve if 
the Wrist arid Israel join' To'fces Vvith 
moderate Arabs (o gradually‘stamp out 
terrorism. ‘ ’ 1 ' *" ' \ ... 

Blit who is gdifig to advice the Israelis w 
sit'back in the Widriritime arid jvisi'Watch as 
Jews arc. hjurd&cd In their 1 owii toiilniry 
arid rilsewhriih'in the wrirld? ' . ’' )' 

1 ' 1 ■ '' 'iFrtiQkfuh^r'AllgciriclricZeituiig 
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End to the stonewalling at 
Stockholm security talks 


i a: a*.-.-'-*L 


i ,■ ;.v' Si •■■i*i""- * <W‘ Z '»»‘J 

T he 35 flags flying on top of the roof 
of the Culture House on Stock¬ 
holm's Sergeis Torg show that the del¬ 
egates of the 35-nation Conference on 
Disarmament and Confidence Building 
Measures in Europe (CDE) are nego¬ 
tiating inside. 

Outside, however, there's hardly any 
sign or the hectic activities of the final 
stages of the CDE conference. Things 
were different two-and-n-half years ago. 

The sound of police sirens filled the 
Stockholm air nnd black limousines 
drove the foreign ministers of 35 CDE 
member countries to and from the con¬ 
ference venue. . 

Thousands of journalists reported on 
the opening of the conference and the 
Swedish media described every move 
their VIP guests made. 

Today, only n small group of stal¬ 
warts turn up nt the weekly briefing on 
the development of conference negoti¬ 
ations. 

This is all the more surprising, since 
CDE talks have become more interest¬ 
ing, i,e. look more likely to lead to suc¬ 
cess, 

Two-and-a-half years ago the foreign 
ministers or ihc superpowers engaged in 
Cold War phrasemongering. 

East and Vi’cst today nrc skm Jy hut 
surely moving closer together. 

A great deal of what Shultz, Gromyko 
and their respective allies said in Stock¬ 
holm in January 1984 no longer applies. 
This is a good thing too. 

The conference which set.put to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of a war caused “by 
misunderstandings" would otherwise 
stand no chance of presenting a final 
document on which all members can 
agree. 

The general mood is one of optimism 
despite the pressure of the planned con¬ 
ference deadline (19 September) and 
the unsolved problems. 

Only a “political accident", it is 
claimed, can prevent a positive out¬ 
come. 

Many aspects rejected outright two- 
and-a-half years ago are now signed and 
sealed. 

Will there be a declaration renounc¬ 
ing the use,of force? 

“Europe will not become a safer, 
place” said US, Secretary of State 
George Shultz, “if. declarations have 
long since been valid are again brought 
to paper.” . . 

In the meantime, however, even Pre¬ 
sident Reagan has stated that a further 
document, containing such a. commit¬ 
ment con do no harm. 

How to formulaic such a document, 
western diplomats feel, is no major 
problem. ' , , 

W,hat about inspections and on-the- 
spot observations df military activities? 

In 1984 Andrei Gromyko, Moscow's 
foreign minister at the time, rejected 
any such idea by claiming that Nato was 
just looking for a “gap in the fence so.as 
to be able to snoop about". V 

. Today's chief Soviet delegate qi the 
CDE conference, Oleg Grinevski, gives 
the assurance that, his country, is willing 
to pllow inspectors who wish to make 


sure that the Soviet military is not 
breaching existing agreements to visit 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets are even willfng to allow 
aerial inspections. 

After over two years of stonewalling 
and eyeing each other up the Stockholm 
conference began to gather momentum. 

The difficult problem of which types 
of military manoeuvres should be notifi¬ 
able lias been solved. 

The question of how to include troop 
movements in the notification system 
has also been solved. 

For a long time the USA was reluct¬ 
ant to agree to advance notification of 
the movement of troops across the At¬ 
lantic, claiming that Atlantic mano¬ 
euvres had nothing to do with a confer¬ 
ence on European security. 

The Soviets countered by emphasis¬ 
ing that the transportation of troops to 
Europe certainly does affect European 
security. 

The result was that the USA gave 
way. 

In future, notification will be given 
any time the USA sends soldiers to Eu¬ 
rope for a military exercise. 

“Concentrations of troops" will also 
be notifiable in future, for example, of 
Soviet troops on the Polish border, as 
Western delegates cryptically pointed 
out. 

The neutral states, whose defence is 
based on speedy mobilisation, were not 
at all happy about this arrangement be¬ 
tween the big powers. 

Major reserve duty training exercises 
will also be classed as a “concentration 
of troops” in future. 

Some diplomats seem unable to keep 
up with the pace at \vhich concessions 
are being exchanged during the final 
CDE phase. 

Soviet' ambassador in London, Leonid 
Zamyatin, Interpreted Grinevskl’s an¬ 
nouncement in Stockholm of “one or two 
inspections per year and per country” as 
meaning “one to two per military bloc": 


There was a simple explanation for • 
Zamyatin's apparent backtracking: he 
had been misinformed. 

US State Department spokesman 
Charles Redman claimed that the Soviet 
announcement not to allow inspections 
in many military no-go areas was pre¬ 
venting progress. 

The CDE negotiations, however, do 
not relate to these areas. 

What is more. Nato also feels that 
there are certain things to which inspec¬ 
tors should not be granted access. Red- 
mann too had been incorrectly in¬ 
formed. 

One question which is still unsolved 
is the size above which a manoeuvre or 
transfer of troops has to be reported. 
Since the Helsinki final accords the 
threshold was.25,OQ0 soldiers. 

The West wants this figure reduced to 
6.000 and the East to 18,000. 

■■ A compromise has yet to be found. 
This is not just a matter of arithmetic. 
The threshold of 6,000, says the East, 
would lead to a ridiculously large num¬ 
ber of notifications. .. • 

The West for its part feels that a re¬ 
duction to 18,000 would be no more 
than an optical rectification. 

Due to the structure of its exercises, 
the West points out, the Warsaw Pact 
wouldn’t have to notify a single mano¬ 
euvre more than it does now. Time is 
running out. 

This is good for the conference, since 
all 35 members have at long last realised 
that delaying tactics are no longer ap¬ 
propriate. 

There is also no time left to discuss 
each word and comma in the final docu¬ 
ment. 

This could give each of the 35 coun¬ 
tries a pretext for rejecting a final docu¬ 
ment. ‘ ‘ ' • ' ! 

A prolongation of talks in enable 
such problems to be solved is not 
planned. 

The chief US delegate Barry has rep¬ 
eatedly emphasised that talks must end 
on 19 September. 

This means that either all CDE mem¬ 
bers agree on the final document of, 
contrary to current expectations, they 
allgo home empty-handed. 

■ Hannes Gamillscheg 

(Koine FstaUt-Anzcigcr, 
Cologne, 2 September 1V86) 


East-West relations topped 
Kohl’s agenda in Sweden 


T he international situation and East- 
West relations were the main topics 
when Chancellor Helmut Kohl visited 
Swedish Prime Minister Ingvar Carls- 
son in Stockholm. : 1 i 

They talked among’ "other things 
nbout the future of nuclear energy, in- 
tenntional collaboration between all 
countries which have nuclear energy 
plants, the position on South Africa and 
the question of asylum seekers, 1 
Chancellor Kohl praised Sweden's 
role in the Five Continent initiative, 
which sets out to achieve a ban on nuc- 
lear tests. * : " 

Apart from Sweden’s prime minister 
Carlsson, members of the group, which 
was initiated by the murdered Swedish 
Prime Minister, Olaf Palme, afe.the pre¬ 
sidents of Argentjna, Mexico and 
, 1 Greece, the Indian prime minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, .and the former president of 
Tanzania,Julius Nyerere. 

Kohl Informed. ttie Swed ish ■ govern¬ 
ment that, an exchange of ideas is 
ptaimed between a group of: experts 


Gaddafi weakens! 
cause of j 

i 

the non-aligned 


WESTDEUTSCHE 

ALLGEiHEllVE 


from the group of six countries with ex¬ 
perts from West Germany to discuss 
how such a test ban could be appropri¬ 
ately verified. • 

Referring to the topic Of asylum ap¬ 
plicants ..Chancellor'Kohl again- ex¬ 
plained why the Bonn government is of 
the opinion that current measures are 
unable to effectively'stem the influx of 
“economic refugees”. 

| Sweden's authorities expressed their, 
concern about the fact that in July and 
August roqghly twice as rtiany asylum 
seekers (1,400) arrived at Stockholm 
airport • than during ■' the ' previous 
itaonths;; : .•.'! fi 

Most of them would appear to' have 
come from the Federal Republic; of Ger-. 
many, although this can not 1 Always be 
checked as the refugees often destroy 
their documents. *. ! •.. ' : 1 .; 

Chancellor K 6 hl said, that the ricpd to 
foster 'Oermari-SwCdish relations: whs 
the reasonfor Hiavisit / 1 ‘ 4 1 


.:. (FranktqrtwjAUgljmpinc Zeitujjg 

. '!.; !. ffirp^ucbiand y &StfpJCjpber'1986) 


T he venue of the eighth summit con¬ 
ference of the nonaligned move¬ 
ment Harare could have had symbolic 
character. 

In the vicinity of the apartheid sim 
of South Africa the all too loostft 
linked nqnallgned countries could W 
effectively demonstrated the unity d 
their rejection of racism. The conls 
ence was expected to do so. 

Libya’s Colonel Gaddafi successful!; 
managed to turn this problem into i 
background issue. 

His threats and excessive invective 
against the nonaligned movement dis¬ 
tracted attention from specific proh 
lems, only doing justice to his re/wte- 
tion. 

Many people spontaneossly recalled ^ 
the words of Egypt’s fom« vts\ 4 ew\ 
Anwar El Sadat, who question^ the 
Libyan leader’s common sense. 1 
it was Gaddafi’s first appearance , 
since the USA air raids on Tripoli and I 

Bengasi. , . ! 

The trauma of these attacks and v 
the absence of practical solidani; 
would seem to have had a lasting eftet : 
on him. 

Gaddafi's behaviour at the confer¬ 
ence also reflects the disappointment? 
the fact that even collaborate ttr - j 
Iran and Syria was unable to gen*** I 
mem on state terrorism (mainly*®® 
USA in mind) included in a draft reso¬ 
lution for the conference. ! 

Public appearances of this kind lim* | 
symphathies for Gaddafi, even aroon? 
thbse who regard the USA’s action 35 8 
violation of international law or at l *® 1 
a violation of tlie dictates of rcasonw 
politics. 

Gaddafi’s conduct in Harare 
even give Washington a further 
cation of its earlier and perhaps pla^ 
operations. 

His behaviour was alarmingly 
respect and weakened the cause o 
nonaligned movement. - . 

The movement’s new chairtopn, - 
ever, the generally moderate pnnj*> 

Is ter of Zimbabwe, Robert 
whose aim is to steer the organ 
towards true nrinaHgnhjeirt, nee 
resigned,... ■ 1 :v 

Gaddafi’s ., behaviour, 

probably, the result;of a 
tlop, majr-well “have iwjjWjJsSs 
tion, even in the case, of thew** 
more radical membersj. _ 

• • •" v ^ S cn, 5 Sept «» bet ' 1 
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I ssues which will probably.play a ma- ■ HOME AFFAIRS 

ior part in the campaign for the.gen- 
eral election in January include nuclear . . 

energy, terrorism, the relationship be- | 

tween the Social Democrats and the UJHIIHllM 

Greens and social deprivation. •• 

It is a selection which shows that rimii- (lAVP 
there is no major issue. The fact is that ^ 

the series of East-West summits over, 
the past few years has reduced people's 

fear of war. The economy is in good ; • f g^yTTGART 
The.general mood is optimistic, Peo- : NACHRICHT 

pie are going'on holiday more often and • •; '!•.•*•«* ■* • ■' . 

buying more than they have for many There are plenty of^'stumbling 
years. Governments tend to benetit !he w t h e general elecilc 
from this sort of sense of satisfaction. ■ ,■. 

The peace and quiet of the Bundestag St g te e | 6 ctioni in Bavarih 
summer recess is over. The end of the tobe( . f br example, or the ,c 
SPD Congress in Nuremberg was the mem ele ^ ions ^ Hamburg 

start of the general election campaign in vember 

earnest. . . — • Trends'can change fast. 

So to the question ot what the pu blic aRain n^one can say wHt 

thinks. Opinion changes quickly. Many s £ otWcri * winds of chhngi 
factors govern these changes. Whnt. tor a rty notiircable significance r 

example,-would public opinion be like it out t' on ie of the general electi 

Ernst Albrecht (CDU) had not just mn- Let ^ take a look at the 1 

naged to hang on by the sk.n of his teeth Qf this campni&li . 

to power in Lower Saxony earlier this b ^ ^ ^ the i FDP 

? oar,f , ' . . coalition partner for the CD 

TheCDU/CSU would have beento- TheGr P eenSt0n thc other 
memed by gloomier fears of the future ^ a dubious part h er for t! 
than it is ot the moment. a thc 

On the other hand, the imageof both 48 .s per cent of’the 

the SPD and its candidate for Chancel- 6J al Section and til 
lor, Johannes • Rail, were not good be- 1 J J , lhcre was a c 
fore the parly congress in Nuremberg. P - 
Both improved rapidly during the week l0 ^J biggcsl increMC in 

do such highs last? 

The biggest correspond 

Dispute delays cdu/csu- s share- 

. Even when Franz Josel 

iwisprvative ^ ch«uc,!i.«^bip in ii 

Vyilp. V eral elecffoVi'iffe CDU7CS? 

• j» a 4.1 percent. 

maniiesto Of course, no calculatio 

without the smaller parti 

T here has been a delay in issuing the Democrats and the Greens 
CDU/CSU Joint election manifesto. Here-too, however, se 


Optimistic mood likely to 
help government campaign 


I. CDU/CSU joint election manifesto. 

Manifestos often take a long 1 time to 
prepare, but in this case it seems that 
the delay is because of internal dispute. 

The CSU is taking a more obstinate 
stand in defending basic party princi¬ 
ples — even though a lot of the disagree¬ 
ment is probably over detail. 

Main differences are over the word¬ 
ing of the foreign and security policy 
statements. 

One man whose name is frequently 
mentioned is the deputy chairman of the 
CDU parliamentary party, Volker Ruhe, 
who has demonstratively shown his sup¬ 
port for the policy of Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher (FDP). 

Back in the days when the CDU and 
CSU were Opposition parties there was 
more squabbling, about.-the CSV. plans 
to establish Itself as a fourth political 
party at national level than about the 
content of election manifestos. 

The CSU generally Accepted the elec¬ 
tion manifestos: Without causing too- 
much of a fuss. ... - ■ 

Both parties knew that disputes just 
before the election hre unlikely to win 

votes." • ■ • ' ’• " 1 ' 

Even when CSU leader Franz Josef 
Strauss was candidate for chancellor¬ 
ship iii 1980 thtife was speedy agree- 
ment between 1 the two' parties on lKti' 
election manifesto. - 1 " i ' ‘ : 

The 1 CDU'and CSU should dp them-, 
sclvd^'a favour by'settilrfg their diffei '-* 1 

ericesbf opinion oVer how‘the manifest d' 

should be horded as "sboft as po^ible. 

Manifestos don’t decide elec doits’ 

anyway: 1 .- - ,l 

.. i!/ "‘"'KArl-Hugo Pruys 

(Nordwcii'^fcluingi OIBcttbiVg, 1 September 1986) 


N^CHRICHTEN 

There are plenty of stumbling-blocks on 
thc way to the general election.in Janu¬ 
ary; 1 ''" ' '' ' ' • 

State election^ in Bavaria on 12'Oc¬ 
tober! for example, or the dity parlia-" 
mem elections in Hamburg on 9 No¬ 
vember. 

Trends 1 can change fast,! but there 
again no-one can say whether these 
shotHcfnV Winds of chhnge will htlve 
arty noticeable significance ni all on the 
out to me of the general election. 

Let us take a look at the facts and fH 
guresof this campaign. 

One fact" is that the'FDP is a reliable 
coalition partner for the CDU and CSU.' 

The Greens, on the other hand, arc lit 
most a dubious partner for thc SPD. 

And as for the figures, the CDU/CSU 
gained 48.8 per cent of the votes at the 
last general election and the SPD 38.2 
per cent, 1 i.e. there was a difference oF 
10 . 6 'per cent. 

The biggest increase in the share of 
votes at a general election ever achieved 
by the SPD since 1949 was 4.4 per cent. 

The biggest corresponding decrease 
in the CDU/CSU's share was 4.8 per 
cent. 

Even when Franz Josef Strauss ran 
Um iho ehniKxIl'»r*4iip in ihe luMigu-n- 

eral elec'ttbh’tffe CDU7CSTJ 
4.1 percent. 

Of course, no calculation is complete 
without the smaller parties, the Free 
Democrats and the Greens. 

Here- too, however, sensations are 
very unlikely. 

The FDP could get a slightly belter 


vote this time (1983 election: 6.9 per l 
cent), whereas the Greens cannot ex¬ 
pect to improve their position (1983: | 

5.6 per cent). . 1 

In fact, this chaotic movement, which 
has been unable to consolidate its posi¬ 
tion as a politicul. party, may find itself 
unable to obtain tfic five per cent of the 
vote needed to win any seats in the Bun¬ 
destag. 

And now to the election campaign it¬ 
self. West German intellectuals arc not 
keen on Chancellor Kohl. What is more, 
his cabinci.cxudes anything but zest and 
vitality. . - 

On the other fiand, who talks today 
about the Kiessling affair, rearmament,; 
Zi miner man n*s <;al;ilyscr probleins, 
Count LambsdorfFs resignation, Bit- 
burg or speed limits?, 

The highly controversial amendment 
to thc labour law regulations in spring, 
for example, is a dead issue for the cam¬ 
paign. 

Even the problem of mass unemploy¬ 
ment has declamatory significance more 
ihan nnythingelse. 

So what issues are going to rouse and 
enthuse the voters and rally supporters 
around a party-political cause? 

Probables are nuclear energy, unem¬ 
ployment. refugees, the Neue llcimat 
scandal, terrorism, Red-Green chaos 
and social hardships. 

Yet this range of issues shows that 
lhcre is no centra!, no really major elec- 

■' :' 1 ’ihg wmIIh si.iift - rro* - 

have reduced the pbpulation's fear of 
war. 

The economy is in good shape. The 
economic facls.and figures are splendid 
(including reasonable increases in real 
income levels). 

With zero inflation the value of mo¬ 


ney is more stable than in Jap^rt orSwit-. 
zcrland. 

Mortgage interest rates are falling; oil 
and. petrol* are cheaper than they have 
been for years. 

People arc going on holidays and bu¬ 
ying more than they have done for many 
years. ' 

The general mood is one of optimism, 
not pessimism. 

Even though Chancellor Kohl’s ca¬ 
binet, doesn’t deserve credit for all these 
developments the government in office. 
always benefits' if the situation Is satis- 
factory. 

Ag&inst this political background It is 
fair to assume that polling'day, 25 Janu¬ 
ary 1987, is unlikely to bring about any 

fundamental changes. 1 '' 

The election campaign which has Just 
begun will probably stir up a lot of Wind 
biil not a storm. 

. Jiirgen Offenbach 

(Siuiignner Nuchrtchii-n, ill) Augiisi 1986) 


Continued from paga 1 
and feels that pence can only menu the 
annihilation of Israel. 

The USA is the only country which 
can and wants to protect Israel thc USA 
is the other main enemy. 

As long as Arab lenders such as Ara¬ 
fat, Assad and even King Hussein are 
um weak to pursue a constructive peace 
policy, one of the main reasons being 
their Tear of terrorists. American peace¬ 
keeping initiatives can do little to help. 

Until successful initiatives arc deve¬ 
loped the world will have to face up to 
[he hydra of Arab terrorism. 

Leaving the whole thing up to the 
Americans, thc usual approach by Eu¬ 
ropeans who shy away from the respon¬ 
sibility i»1 troublesome measures, will 
— shington fo take mili¬ 

tary action: 

This would become superfluous if the 
West could jointly bring its weight to 
bear in some other way. This, however, 
presupposes a united stance. 

Dieter Schroder 

(SiiOiieuischo Zciiung, Munich, H September lVH#ir 


B oth the CDU/CSU and the SPD 
will be focusing on the personalities 
of their respective front-runners. Hel¬ 
mut Kohl and Johannes Rau, during the 
campaign. • 

Bull-not the FDP, If it folowed suit, 
the chances are that it would be crushed 
between the- two major forces. 

So the FDP is to spend its energies 
explaining its platform and outlining its 
basic liberal convictions. >' 1 

The manifesto is based on the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at the party congress in' 
Hanover at the end of May.’ ' 

The key issues art!‘described'in 10 
chapters: foreign policy, economic pbli- 
cy.Honergy policy, •''agricultural policy, 
environmental protection, *oclhl'policy,' 
women’s affairs; ; Iaw : &nd order,'cultural' 
policy and educational policy. ■» 

No final decision has yet been taken 
on the order of priority;’ •’ ,l;1 ' 

In all probability, the FDPVcaro-' 
paign wfil concentrate on ecbnorfiic and 
energy policy issues. • ■ ■ • 

•‘The’ FDP ha$ agniri' clearly proc¬ 
laimed its support for Ihe market'econd- 

irty i syalem. ,, " ;l ■' " ‘ .* " ; ' . ' f . 

1 iV calls for tomprehenslye* tax re r , 
form, high- basic tax-free blltWrtnces and ■ 
tax-fre'e children’^'allowances, afidJ6W J ; 
e'r.tax. rates ■tf’ithiti 1 the frartiewWK.tof H 1 
linear-progressive l hxbf iph'Sc a I e' 1 with 
grdnter relief for 1 mid die-income; g^odps.; 

Tt aiibfcall^for’a re'dudtibh’of tH6 hifeb 
tax ratio for'firn^^” ’! V"' '■ ' 

,V:If ih^EDP'titfc its W# goVeratnenlm- 


Issues, not personalities, key 
to FDP election strategy 


fluence on industry will be reduced: 

In the next legislative period the FDP 
wants to speed up the reduction of sub- 
idies dnd the privatisation of public ser¬ 
vices and Sectors of the economy; both 
of which have been repeatedly called for 
but not yet achieved. 

lh its election manifesto the FDP de¬ 
mands better opportunities for middle- 
income groups, the self-employed and 
persons'setting up hew businesses, i.e ; 1 
groups which represent its;niairi : voting 
pOterttiitl. ' 1 : ’ . 

"It would also like to see tHe official 
hours of'business of shops, batiks, ad-; 
minisrtativfc 1 'authorities and 'doctofs' 

surgeries extended bnee a week; ' 

FDP rejects any phasing dut of tiuC - 1 
lcar energy 'its lortg aS other ecologically 
harmless sources of finergy have npt' 
bet'ri fourth ' " ! ‘"' ‘ . '' 

" If deritflrids 1 that the' further ( use of 
nuclear 1 Energy * bfi subject to ; iJtrfettf 
controls and safety provisferisi 1 " r 

Tn accorddhcd with its party-dbngress 
resolution the conCept 1 bf nildear ftiCl 


iwuuiu.iyi* —. f i , » . | 

rdproflCsfSiHg k'tb bi reappreised. ! ■ 1 
The F*DP' f^jdefe the •Commercial Tide 
of fast breeder Wactof 'telinhdldgy' and 
at tttfe ftiiie ilHie balls fcr^ekter eheegy 
resdhrCHaKa:bHer^aVibg effort^.' 1 / 


Its manifesto is only 22 pages long. 
This means it has been clearly lightened 
up compared with the manifesto for the 
1983 election which was 32 pages long. 

The manifesto for the election before 
that, which had Hans-Dietrich pensch- 

er on its cover, was 99 pages long. 

The FDP has nqt yet decided what its 
motto wlH.be for this election. 

As the CPU’s general secretary, Heiner 
Geissler. .announced last month at a meet 7 
Ing of ijie party’s national executive com- 
mitteb, the CDU qnd CSU hqpe to have 
completed, their wotk.on a jejilit election 
manifesto before the CDU party ebrigres^ 

begins at the beginning bf October. ... 

The CDU and CSU .hope to list 25 
prbgranirtie. points showing how the 
Federal 1 kepiiblic; of perntany can de¬ 
velop iiiio'n ippderii and; progressJvc in- 

dustrialsb'clbty.' ' ,, • •■ 

Both the CDU and CSU believe that 
lechnolbgical progress ‘and Bn efficient 
edbnoni jrhivlsl s ferve the jMqvtatf ofhu- ’ 
man being's. 1 ’‘ ; \ , . ‘ . ‘ 

■ Both'partles w'ill'also reject the'phas¬ 
ing out of nuclear energy 'propagated liy 1 
thd SFD. dhHingin^lead for more energy 
saving ! ' r hlid • feSeafch "fritd, riltefiiatlvd 
sodreei'bflb'nefgy 1 . ( *; ]pielkart (Sobs : 
'•'■"-‘•rt 1 1 -(DioTS'cit.'hbim^ld'August regfiV 
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POLITICS 


Free Democrats ready to play the 
conservative card in Hamburg 







F oreign Minister Hans-Dictrich 

Gcnschcr (FDP) caused a stir when 
he suggested recently that the FDP and 
the SPD might form a coalition jn Ham¬ 
burg after the election there in Novem¬ 
ber. Rubbish, thought many observers. 

The SPD have been in power without 
u break since the war in Hamburg and it 
has an absolute majority in the presenL 
assembly. And in mayor Klaus von 
Dohnnnyi (he party lias someone wiio 
has been able to increase public trust in. 
it. He has shrewdly managed to portray 
himself ns a populist politician above in¬ 
ter-party rivalries. 

He told the FDP that it shouldn't start 
bargaining until it had some nssambly 
members to bargain with. It has no one 
in the assembly. 

Suspicions aroused 


In Bonn, Gcnscher’s suggestion was 
greeted coldly. The CSU immediately 
.suspected that n return of the entire 
FDP to the SPD was being planned. 

The CDU warned against “commuter 
party shuttling" in conlilions between 
the different panics. 

The FDP itself was no bundle of en¬ 
thusiasm. cither. Helmut Haussman, the 
party's business manager, said the issue 
was unnecessary and harmful. 

He felt that negotiations for n coali¬ 
tion hi Hamburg could he an electoral 
liability nationally if they took place 


during a heated run-up to the general 
election at the beginning of next year. 

This could cause in-fighting between 
FDP between those wanting a change 
nnd (hose warning to slick by the con¬ 
servatives. 

But now, Ingo vori Munch, the Ham¬ 
burg FDP chairman, has changed his 
mind nnd now favours a coalition with 
the SPD. He has managed to overcome 
opposition — but it cost him a lot of ef¬ 
fort because the party lost a lot of left- 
wing members when it swung from the 
SPD to the conservatives in 1982. This 
left most of the rest ‘ supporting the 
change. ' 

In the end von Munch worked on the 
fact that the chances of a Liberal-CDU co- 
laition in November are nil. Both the poll¬ 
sters and politicians agree on that one. 

With their candidates Hnrtmut Pers- 
chau and Jiirgen Echterbach it would 
seem improbable that the CDU will 
even reach 40 per cent. And if they want 
to form a coalition they would have to 
do much better than that. 

The FDP have however left the coali¬ 
tion question open in order to avoid 
ruining the Union's chances. 

Von Munch is gambling that the SPD 
will lose seats. Developments in recent 
ivtcfc.s have increased t/ie L/hcral's 
chances considerably. 


The SPD Senate has been having 
problems. Tow Senators have resigned 
following scandals. 

Tn one, a criminal shot his wife, a pu¬ 
blic prosecutor and then himself dead 
while in police custody. 

In the other, police besieged a peace¬ 
ful demonstration of several hundred 
for a day without letting anyone sit or 
use lavatories. The action was widely re¬ 
garded as being legaly doubtful and 
morally unsupportable. The electoral 
effects on the SPD could be wide. They 
could lose their absolute majority. 

Mayor von Dohnanyi was able to de¬ 
fuse the scandals somewhat by demand¬ 
ing, a getting, the resignations of Sena¬ 
tors Rolf Lange and Eva Leithauser. 
But that might not be enough. 

His efforts to play down the scandals 
were obviously aimed at rescuing his 
image and holding on to votes. Never 
before have resignations from the Sen¬ 
ate been tendered so quickly. 

There have been a whole series of 
scandals over the years, in environment 
and health for example. But putting the 
blame on heads has always been 
avoided. But an election is coming up in 
Hamburg and the mayor has clearly de¬ 
cided to show that lie can be tough. 

A recent poll by the Dortmund For- 
sn-Institute shows how dangerous the 
situation has become for the SPD. In 
June they would have had an easy victo¬ 
ry. But they have now slid from 51.5 
pvRvfn in 19S2 to a low of 44 percent. 

The CDU will not be able to profit 


i I 





Ingo von MUnch ... did aome pu- 
euaalve talking. (Photo^i 


from the SPD's problems. They ate 
floating, around the 39 percent marl 
The Liberals would appear to have bet¬ 
ter chances. After having been in oppo¬ 
sition for eight years now. The polls 
show them reaching at least five per¬ 
cent. This would be an improvement on 
the 1982 figure of 2.6 percent. And 
would certainly be enough«gainsens f 
again in Parliament. 

The chances for participator in j 
goverment for the Liberals look quite j 
good, A Red/Green coalition is ruled . 
out for the present. The alternative di 
“Grand Coalition" just wouldn't fitim 
the political landscape. 

The Liberals could with a coalition 
kill several birds with one stone. Tht 
could do away with the reputation that | 
they are mere lackeys of the CDU, j 
appears to be the case in Bonn and 1 
Lower Saxony. . 

So if the FDP plays its cards ngjn« 
Continued on page 6 



Klaus Wedemeler ... exudes' a per¬ 
tain elegance. (Phoio: Sven Simon; 


K laus Wedcmcicr has been mayor of 
Bremen for a year. He took over 
front Hans Ko.schnick, the highly popu¬ 
lar long-standing former mayor who re¬ 
tired. 


Koschnick’s decision to stand down 
conic as a surprise. He had built up an 
extensive personal following and is still 
young in political terms. But now he is 
the forgotten man. 

Wcdcmcler says he models himself 
on Bremen’s first post-war mayor, Wil¬ 
helm Knisen, Photographs or, Kgiscn 
have appeared In various carpers of city 
Imll in the past year. ... 

Wedemeier, now more comfortable 
with a year in pffico,.is. more composed. 
Fie exudes elegance, especially in con¬ 
trast, with Kosclmick’s certain rough-. 


Bremen first-term report: an 
advance here, infighting there 


ness round the edges. He has built up a 
reputation among colleagues of being a 
hard worker who pays attention to de¬ 
tails and is capable of changing his mind 
if others have belter arguments. 

But the question remains: who is ac¬ 
tually in charge-of Bremen. Is it Wede- 
meier, the Senate, the SPD faction in the 
assembly, or, the Sociql Democrats 
strong left-wing which is now just as 
much a dominant force in the assembly 
as it has been. at. Land party, confer¬ 
ences. 

Wedemeler doesn't toe the party line 
and so clashes with the. Senate. What is 
certain is Lhat the party sometimes isn’t 
run along lines that Wedemeier thinks it 
should be run.. 

But despite this, Wedemeier is turn¬ 
ing out to. be an acceptable figure for 
most people. Even Henning Scherf, who 
was one of Wedemeier's challengers to 
succeed Koschnick, is at least coopera¬ 
tive on the surface. 

What .does Wedemeier think about 
his. first 12 months? He regards a Con¬ 
stitutional Court decision in June which 
enabled the (Jebt-rldden city to get some 
financial relief, as the most important 
thing to happen. 

The judgment was ah important one, jie 
says. It guaranteed, the .city-state survival. 
It meant that the federal.sys|eiq was com¬ 
muted to ensure Bremen’^ survival: 

, Another plus in bis favour is the deci¬ 
sion .by Daiijiler-Betiz to ipovej t jt$ pro¬ 
duction.*^ spores cars from Siiulelfingen 


to Bremen and to bring much needed 
jobs to the depressed Bremen job mar¬ 
ket-. The town has also been able to se¬ 
cure more employment from Krupp At¬ 
las Electronics, who handle ■ military 
contracts, for its ship-building yards. 

They intend to increase the present 
workforce from 3000 to 6000. Wede¬ 
meier also claims credit for himself and 
the Senate that it took only six months 
for them to bring out a budget to cope 
with the state's debt. He does admit 
however that in view of the rigorous 
cuts involved, that one can expect re¬ 
sistance from the unions and from with¬ 
in the ranks of the SPD itself. 

Thoroughness belongs to the Wede- 
meier style. Anything submitted to him 
is thoroughly scrutinised before it re¬ 
ceives his approval, He introduced a 
new department to help him ’process 
and coordinate the paper work involved 
in the Senate. • 

• He also shook up the town haUbyrc-. 
placing its chief of staff and the head of 
the public relations. Otherwise he left 
the others as they were. 

However Wedemeler admits lhat jt is 
not ail harmony and unity at the SPD. 
He is critical of the long, list of.resolu¬ 
tions taken at,the.party's conference to 
introduce, .again ■ state-sponsored, job 
creation programmes,, which,.^in the 
Chamber, of .Compierce's view, could, 
burden the 9 pqperation between the (*u- • 
siness community and the §qniate,.<.... 

i ^. e , : .bqUevps the Senate j. ^vilL.haye 


problems controlling what happed 10 
tlje money. He also has his doubts abom 
the resolution which called for the na¬ 
tionalisation of key industries. 

In view of the mood in the Bremen 
SPD, he admits that here and there, ^ 
will have 10 be make some changes v* 
his economic policies, But he does m 11 
see any insurmountable problems. 

He docs not hesitate to emphasise* 
good relationship between .the busin« 
community and the Bremen town 
An assertion which large sections 01 
business community confirms. 

The State election is coming up ,fl 
autumn of 1987..flut $P f " r 
has been guarded on fhc-SHWjJ' ^ J 
knows that the chairman of tne. 



0 Bonn.. So the 
n party have the problem 


iccessor. ■ ... t j, e 

emeier does, not believe that ^ 
Jemocrats will make H (hc 
lent but he does reckon 


links that the SPD can take* 
ie;Greens because m e J.; of0 . 

capable, of putting then r, 

e into effect. , ■*' ^ 

Mayor does not see. his par yr 
:ir absolute majoriiy- J^ ,^ 

avoid ; aNvkwardquMtifl»s°^ 

;of, a possible coalition vvUn ' 
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| PERSPECTIVE 

Importance oi 
neighbours 

i MXma 

M ost people in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic think that good relations with 
the European East Bloc countries arc 

essential. , 

This has nothing io do with either nn- 
li-Amcricanism and neutralism — both 
of which again seem to be fashionable — 
or with any weariness of the issue by the 
West. 

A country in the heart of. Europe is 
conuni 1 led to get on well with all its 
Eastern neighbours if it is a member of 
the Atlantic alliance. 

Both the geographical proximity and 
historical experience have shaped the 
lies between Germans and East Euro- 
pea IlN. 

The Germans understand the East 
Europeans better than anyone further 
Hv.sl. They.also havt; a special respon¬ 
sibility for their neighbours 10 the oast. 

Far-sighted Germans in the Weimar 
Republic set about establishing good 
relations with eastern neighbours. But 
the problem then was that Germany was 
too preoccupied with its own worries. 

The awe-inspiring rule of 1 rotsky, 
Lenin and Stalin in Russia also alienat¬ 
ed the whole of the East from the Gcr- 
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in the East 

A network of unpredictable enmities 
in the regions he tween Russia and Ger¬ 
many hampered attempts id understand 
each other better. ; 

‘ the Weimar Republic was loo short¬ 
lived tri be able to pave the way. Then 
Hitler appeared. For him. Eastern Eu¬ 
rope was no more than the object of 
cynical power politics. 

The second., free German republic 
now finds obstacles which already made 
things difficult for the first. 

In particular, a new and much more 
significant obstacle now' exists: the So¬ 
viet Union rules over the eastern half of 
the continent. . 

This should tun prevent West Ger¬ 
mans and.the Federal Republic nf Gci- 
munv from trying to achieve a belter un¬ 
derstanding. between East and West, 
even in the — by no means unalterable 
and iron-curtained — borders marked 
out by the other side. 

Eastern Europe is a task fur Ger¬ 
mans, a task they are trying fulfil. 

This includes talks between politi¬ 
cians, which often result in useful agree¬ 
ments and collaboration between 
churches, universities, linns and thou¬ 
sands of personal encounters. 

But shouldn’t there be some kind of 
hierarchy for these efforts; should all 
peoples he treated the same way? 

Many people involved in the lie Id ol 
1 elutions between l astern and Western 
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Europe would probably become even 
more active if they could discover some 
kind of differentiation. 

At first glance their discontent would 
seem be understandable. 

Doesn't a policy which intends being 
successful always have to. focus on just a 
few objectives? . 

Don't the various experiences Ger¬ 
mans hqve made with the individual 
peoples of Eastern Europe (and these 
peoples with the Germans) demand lhat 
we concentrate more on fostering rel¬ 
ations with certqin countries? 

. Isn't there a varying degree of interest 
lor Germans and West Germans in each 
Eastern Etiropean country? 

. Many cxaihpled come to mind. Histo¬ 
ry weighs less heavily on the Gerninn- 
Hungarian or Gcrinnn-Runianinn rela¬ 
tionship (this includes conucniporary 
history) than on the relationship be¬ 
tween Germans and Poles. 

The Croalinns tire more connected 
with the German world than the Serbs, 
who have, at least during this century, 
had 11 greater leaning towards France. 

On the other hand, Rumania, a pri¬ 
marily “Latin" nation, has always done 
more to cultivate its ties with its Rom¬ 
ance relatives, above all France and Ita¬ 
ly- 

Affinities have developed since the 
end of 19th century between Bulgarians 
and Germans, probably helped by the 
distance between the two peoples. 

Antipathies developed, on the other 
hand, between the Slovenians and the 
Germans during the same period, this 
lime probably due to the factor ot prox¬ 
imity. 

Hungarians, Yugoslavs and Poles too 
1 are making greater efforts than all other 

->■ 1 ■ pBup ( wiii l sruiiiwi* * Oi wrg rn " J2mupL l TrnTf 

South-East Europe to come into con¬ 
tact with West Germans, a fact which is 
reflected in the interest shown in these 
countries for the German language. 
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Cancelling out 


1 ' . ' 



The longer the list of special factors, 
the more obvious it becomes that the 
preferences or non-prcfercnces for the 
fostering of relations with one of the 
other people cancel each other out. 

There are peoples which used to have 
a greater affinity for the Germans and 
which are now more, reserved; on the 
other, hand, • there are peoples which 
have traditionally disliked the Germans 
but are now more open. 

It is impossible to predict or explain 
how things will develop. Nothing would 
be more harmful than to interrupt this 
process by introducing hierarchical 
classifications of priorities. Old anta¬ 
gonisms pale into Insignificance, where¬ 
as new ones will arise. ■ '' ' 

Perhaps the rcs'il I twill be a freindly 
and neighbourly relationship, although 
the word friendship should he used 
sparingly when referring to the co-exist- 
cnccbdlween peoples. 

For^hCjGermans all the peoples of 
Eastern Europe.arc important and,none 
of the$c. peoples feel indifference tow¬ 
ards the Germans. : . 

We should do all we enn to foster rel- 
. ations with themalL 

The 'only 11 reasonable 'diffordnliotion 
should 1 bk 'tb 1 give mote wherever the 
other side liasalso Sho^n’its willingness 
to give). ”' ■■■■■!-'' 

•: ■ Johann Georg RkissniiMer 

_ ... I i M'r./.UI. 


German, Polish 
Catholics 
come to terms 

E fforts to improve relations between 
German Polish Catholics would ap¬ 
pear to have been successful. 

The threc-day visit lo Czestochova by 
the delegation of the West German 
Bishops' Conference headed by Cardi¬ 
nal Hoffne.r led lo agreement on 11 major 

problem.' , 

The Polish and German episcopates 
have agreed that every churchgoer has 
the right lo celebrate the church service 
in his mother longue if he or she wishes. 

' The local churches will have to de¬ 
cide whether the faithful of llieir parish 
really want Germ an-language church 
services. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
cannot make this decision. 

The agreement between the religious 
leaders of the Catholics in both coun¬ 
tries has solved n problem which 
strained relations ever since the Polish 
primate Cardinal Cileinp made his re¬ 
marks two years ago uhout wh.it he 
called the artilicial problem of a Ger¬ 
man minority. 

The solution now round in the pres¬ 
ence of the mail responsible for the spir¬ 
itual welfare of exiles in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany Bishop Gerhard 
Pieschl could Mill lead to friction. 

However, both sides demonstrated 
their determination to find a pragmatic 
solution in this problem without involv¬ 
ing polities. 

I he collaboration between German 
ufliLPulish Catholic* is also m be mtun- 
r ’~sified via a number of other projects. 

A forum of Polish and German Ca¬ 
tholic historians are currently reap¬ 
praising the troublesome aspects of the 
conflict-laden history of the two 
churches. 

It is also planned to work together in 
the field of spiritual welfare for the 
Third World. 

These plans by the two episcopates 
; reflect the fact that relations between 
German and Polish Catholics at grass¬ 
roots level arc very good. 

One can only hope that the politi¬ 
cians of both countries do not turn the 
e latest compromise into another political 
J bone of contention. 
e (SiiddL'Ulhchc Zcitung. Munich. 2K Augml I 


Continued from page 4 

has the chance coming out from under 
the shadow of the CDU and the 
CSU. • • 

The feeling is that the party cannot 
afford over a long period of time to J be 
seen aS.a purely ■ function hi party. The 
Liberals are attracted-by the idea of 
breaking out of the rigid “coalition-fac¬ 
tion:* in : Bonn and. the setting up.of at 
Jcast one .coalition iiy n 1 iMtui with- the 
SPD, 

Genscher’s and Milnch’s intentions 
arc most certainly a broadside at the 
old enemy Frank Josef-Strauss in Mu¬ 
nich. They want him to ’show him that 
the he ennnot handle them however he 1 
wants. -' i ■ ■ 

■ftie continual anlmdSity of Striiuss 
has to be halted if not least'to preserve 
: their standing- and keif-respect. A 
coalition In' Hamburg could certainly 
help theiirt ‘ liavfe' more weight in 
Bomi. v V ll "' ‘ " ' ’ ’ ' 
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LABOUR 


Mobility and the irregular 
pattern of unemployment 


bi>>k*u*r 


T here arc signs that Germany is be¬ 
coming ah immobile society. Many 
employers in parts of the south cannot 
find enough manpower — not even tem¬ 
porary staff in a lot of cases. 

But in the crisis regions of the west 
and north, employment exchanges' arc 
inundated with people looking for work. 

Why don’t unemployed workers 
move to areas where jobs arc available? 
Or is it unreasonable to expect them to? 
lias the network of welfare benefits 
made people Inzy? 

An economy needs regional mobility. 
This has always been the case and finan¬ 
cial incentives were often provided to 
people willing to “stay mobile”. 

Only .i few decades ago i| was tradi¬ 
tion in the crafts for journeymen to 
move around lo gather experience. 

This departure from familiar .sur¬ 
roundings was always limited lo a cer¬ 
tain phase in a person's life or to a cer¬ 
tain type of person. 

History has shown 1 , that the over¬ 
whelming majority of people arc only 
willing to uproot and move elsewhere in 
limes of need. 

According to occupational research¬ 
er Dieter Hlaschke regional mobility as 
a mass phenomenon has probably al¬ 
ways been a response to economic or 
political crisis situations. . 

Hopes of improving occupational 
and social status have not been as.signi¬ 
ficant. 

This applies to most emigrants as well 
ns to the enormous internal migrations 
Iron the agrarian East to the industria¬ 
lised West of Germany. 

U also holds trud for the influx of mi¬ 
grant workers from Mediterranean 
countries, and even more so for political 
and religious refugees. 

Just after 1945, for example, mobility 
in the Federal Republic of Germany was 
extremely high due to the migration of 
millions of expellees, refugees and peo¬ 
ple bombed out of their homes. 

However, society gradually consoli¬ 
dated and people began to settle down. 

The fact that there was now more to 
lose made ihe thought of moving to an¬ 
other district even less appealing, even 
if this meant missing the chance of grea¬ 
ter occupational advancement, more in¬ 
teresting work and better earnings. 

People were also unwilling to aban¬ 
don familiar things such as friends, ac¬ 
quaintances, clubs. 

These relations do not evolve from 
one duy to the next and geographical 
proximity is essential ir they arc to be 
main uiincd. 

This development is fashionably 
called a “change in values", although'it 
basic ally entails nothing more than a re¬ 
turn to normality. 

Most people wnnt to settle down, find 
a place they can call home and establish 
a stable sociul environment. 

People who ore. always mobile never 
rcnlly get properly involved in anything. 

■ The trend towards immobility, how¬ 
ever, is not solely determined by the inr 
criiti of each individual. External factors 
have also helped. ■ „ 


The federal system In this ebuntry 
makes it almost impossible for families 
with children who go to school to. move 
to another state. 

Another factor is the emancipation of 
women. More women want to go out to 
work to gatlier their own occupational 
experience and establish contacts out¬ 
side of the family. They would have to 
sacrifice a great deal if they suddenly 
upped and moved:. ... 

Many women today arc simply not hs 
willing to move as they used to be. 

The extension of job dismissal provi¬ 
sions also weakens a person's readiness 
to move. . , 

These factors make. it.clear that mo¬ 
bility is not of value in itself. It is not al¬ 
ways rewarded- It can be economically 
bad for some people. ,. 

. Many .unemployed people in the 
areas particularly hard-hit by. unem¬ 
ployment own houses there and have 
thus become completely immobile. 

Even allowances from. the t employ¬ 
ment exchanges cannot help them out of 
this dilemma: owning a house which in 
many cases still has h mortgage on it and 
which as a rule can only be sold or let at 
a considerable financial loss. 

In addition, the cost of living in a dif¬ 
ferent area, especially in the big urban 
conurbations, may be much higher. ' 

Nevertheless, it is surprising how holt? 
the high degree of mobility still ifc' 

Every year almost fivfc per cent of the 
West German population moves to an¬ 
other district. 1 

The corresponding figure thirly years 
ago was seven per dent. 

A representative survey by the Insti¬ 
tute for Employment Research showed 
that (he regional mobility of unemploy¬ 
ed persons is much higher. 

Of the unemployed persons inter¬ 


viewed by the Institute in summer 1983 
eight per cent stated that they hod 
moved to a different town since their 
unemployment began in. November 
i98i; • ■ • 1 ; : ‘ ' 

A further nine per cent could not be 
interviewed as they had moved to an un¬ 
known destination. 

The direction of internal migration is 
indicative of the structure of mobility. 

For many years there has been a clear 
North-South migration flow. ( ., ., 

According to an analysjs by th? Insti- 
tut der Deutschen Wirtschaft covering 
the period 1971-1985, the population 
of Bavaria increased by 424,000, of 
Hesse by IU5.000, and of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg by 89,000 as a result of 
internal migration. 

North Rhine-Westphalia, on the 
other hand, recorded a corresponding 
loss of 357,000 inhabitants during the 
same period, and internal migration ac¬ 
counted for a population loss of 66,000 
in the Saarland. 

Although the complaints of employ¬ 
ers in the south of Germany are under¬ 
standable they are nonethless ■ one¬ 
sided. * . 

■ They overlook 1 the fact that many 
people are already behaving in accord¬ 
ance with “^market demands” and have 
moved to areas where work is available. 

Employers, for good reasons, always 
see their own problems first. 

'They are unlikely to ask themselves 
what would happen if mobility were to 
increase. 

Is such an increase necessary or even 
desirable for the economy ns whole? 

In the pust employers often decided 
to set up companies in areas where la¬ 
bour was available. 

Is the factor labour worth less today 
comparison with the factor capital? 

The regions from which people have 
migrated in suareli of work are already 
feeling the adverse after effects. 

The prices of houses and real estate 
are falling, the turnover of craft indus¬ 
tries and (he retail trade is declining and' 
public services deteriorating. 

In the long run no country can just 
stand by and do nothing in such a situa- 
, Continued on page 9 


Community project helps older 


A Community projecl dimed at em¬ 
ploying young qualified tradesmen 
wh6 cannot find work has bien set up in 
Hamburg. s ; I 

Its services are aimed at low-income 
groups such as hospitals, children’s 
homes, institutions for old people and 
welfare groups. ........ .. . 

The scheme is being financed by the 
city of Hamburg, a Hamburg bank and 
individual donations. Several well- 
known entertainers have donated .pro¬ 
ceeds from performances.. . 

Seniqr staff Jvave been recruited from 
the ranks or veteran tradesmen near re¬ 
tirement age. ; . .. .1 . . 

The project is the Gcmcjnniuzige 
Wcrkstiiltcn GmbH. It was launched by 
the Lcbcnsabcndhcwegting (LABj. 

The workshop is believed to be the 
only otic'of its kind in the country. 11 
was started through newspaper adver¬ 
tisements and efforts by job Centres.' 

Now both young nnd 6ld : work to¬ 
gether as painters, joiners, upholsterers, 
sheeFmetal workqrs and plumbers, 
Erich Kdhn, the chairman of the Lebr 
ensnbendbewegung emphasised, that 
"the workshop is not. fl. hobby-shop or 
occupational therapy:, 

“It's aim is to. work economically and 


Industry concern 
overjobs 
staying unfilled 

SiUictfcr 9lnrfjtitf)ten 


be judged according to industrial stand¬ 
ards." 

Bonn President 1 Richard ■ von 
Weizsacker sent his congratulations 
when the workshop opened this rribhth! - 
; Bonn Minister of Family Affairs and 
Youth, Rita Sussmuth, has included the 
workshop in her “Pluspunkte fur die 
neuen Allen” campaign. 

In future It is planned to provide a vo¬ 
cational preparation year for sphodli ; 
leavers without training places. 

The. city of Hamburg and the'Hafn '. 
burger Sparkasse savings bank have giv¬ 
en money..to the .workshop, one LAB, 
member bequeathed DM50.QQQ and an ■ 
anonymous donor-gave hiseritir? record ,\\ 
collection wofth DM27,000. : . 

Nana Mouskouri, Freddy Quinn, 
Karel Gou and Roger Whittaker have 
all sung to raise money for the LAB 
workshop. 

1 Now the workshop is hoping for more 
orders. 

The first order came from a married 
couple which had had enough of Cutting 
back its hedges and decided to order a 
wrought-iron trellis. 

j ' . Gisela Kranefuss 

■ ' (Dlo-Wolt,Bonn,3 September 1986)■ 


S chleswig-Holstein is havingsD«t$j 
with a policy of creating empty, 
ment by financing jobs rather than on- 
employment. 

It is following the principle thafe 
more money firms make, the moreft 
they create. 

, However economic success is 
cial success. Objections have comefon 
various quarters about subsidies geicz 
to where there is already mohey. 

The apparent absurdity in German) 
is that there are more than two million 
people unemployed yet more and more 
firms can’t find staff. 

The president of the Employers’Fed¬ 
eration. Otto Esser, is worried about it: 
how is unemployment experta/wM// 
job vacancies and new job".lawter- * 
of the future cannot be filled 1 ! j 

How is the econpmy expected lo stay 
healthy if its maid problem is labour 
shortage, not' the oil, financial or cur¬ 
rency crises? 

Individual chsds do not allow sweep¬ 
ing statement about plenty ol peopled 
ing without work but few being wiHin. 
or able: The problems facing the labour 
market are loo complex for that. 

Politicians, trade unions and empty 
ers will not find an easy and fasiadr 
lion. The many attempts to influenceit- 
labour market via government job era 
tion schemes and so bn have hoi been 
able to provide politically practicable 
patent remedies. 

In most eases the effects of such pro¬ 
grammes were limited to a short period 
of time and to a small group. 

Allowing for the scepticism. 
ideas such as those Forwarded by Hein¬ 
rich Franke, the president of the Few 
nl Labour Office, should be welco^ 
no matter how unconventional theyma. 1 
he. 

Franke feels Hint the Federal Labour 
Office’s money should be used more 
ten to reduce unemployment,, 

In many cases it is better to 
ncy to finance jobs and not tm* P 

titan t as iliq Sc|ijebwig-H6lsiem g . 

dj-ntnent has beeri:doidg- • i j 
It gives direct subsidies for ]OW = 
has already-seen the first signs ; 

■ cess.;. . iirifni & I 

• From a rational econ0 ^L^/fa(cd 
viev^itjs^ajJUecI and ugfiPPJ 
way of creating jobs. But 
1 Act so acceptable. ' '' * ' cvi d- 

• . The Bundesbank provided »» 
epee, for: a direct link between ^ 
profitability and its willingness 

•ih new jobs. „ money*' 

; .; jn other words: the more m n y . c 
fir his make, the mdre jobs they 
1 '' This wise old capitalist _, a ij | 
ever, goes against the ideolog 8^. 
of Social Demdcrnts and even set ^ 
palatable to the not exactIX a .tjlf 

try.,,government in Bonw Bon?. 

hearted tax reforms prove the r ^ 

’ Politicians committed lo 
social prosperity understandably # 
difficult to explaih tq vojjrtiJ!•-j^ 
government should do even more * •. 

t hepocke.sof.he;Hg-ir^me £(ijWi(/ ^ 

- [=. .^LabookiM^iithrfchWivtfi A 0 * 1 *' .. 


■ FINANCE 

Japan hits top 
spot in charts 

J apan is for the first time the world’s 
leading economic competitor, ac¬ 
cording to a table compiled by the Eu¬ 
ropean Management Forum. . 

Its report puts Japan for the first time 
ahead of the United States, which was a 
good second. Switzerland was third and 
Germany fourth. 

Germany’s export performance was 
better than either the Japanese or the 
Americans. The report says that, be¬ 
cause of its strong and particularly mar¬ 
ket-oriented economy, Germany has 
been able to adjust to changing struc¬ 
tures much better than all other Euro- | 

penn economies. 

Leading in Europe is a good perform¬ 
ance. The important thing now is to 
keep the economy in shape and not al¬ 
low It to become lethargic. 

There are weaknesses in certain areas 
that should be watched. One is the slow 
conversion of research and develop¬ 
ment work into marketable products. 

However, Germany has a wider range 
of products than the Japanese. 

The Japanese will remain tough 
competitors and will be difficult to beat 
in some of the particularly interesting 
fields of technology. 

But it would be n mistake to think that 
because the Japanese are tremendously 
nble that they arc unbeatable us well. 

A country like the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which expects an export surplus 
of roughly DM^lthn. need fear n**-« me. 

tier man-expo i tel s have moved ahead 

of the Japanese and Americans not only 
as beneficiaries of the shift in exchange 
rate relations, but above all as a result of 
its growing competitive strength.. 

The in some cases tremendous growth 
rate For German exports result from the 
increased efforts of many firms to improve 
their qualitative competiveness. 

We are the days, it would seem, when 
worried observers of the German indus¬ 
trial landscape talked of a dangerous 
adjustment backlog. 

Other countries, it was claimed, were 
more than one step ahead dn markets 
for new technologies. 

It now looks as if this technological 
gap has been closed. 

Speaking to journalists in Berlin, the 
president of the Association of Machine 
and Plant Engineering Manufacturers, 

■ Professor Otto Schiele, announced that 
this sector is going through unparalleled 
technological advances. 
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The world’s top exporters 

Exports In billions of dollars,— 


1885 1st half 

USA 


1885 2nd half 


1986 1 at half 
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Germany 


West 

Ger¬ 
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West 
Ger- ■ 
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Japan 


Japan 


LI Japan 


A great deal has already been done to 
pave the way for the “factory of the fu¬ 
ture*’. 

Thesf efforts must be accompanied 
by moves to qualify people for the de¬ 
mands of new jobs. 

Over half the workforce in the Feder¬ 
al Republic, said Schiele, must be 
trained or retrained. 

Germany could learn from the Japa¬ 
nese diligence and motivation. 

Success in this field will eventually 
decide who wins the race for the shares 
of the world market. 

Or, as Professor Schiele put it, 
competition starts in the classroom and 
continues during training and further 
training. 

With a great deal of skill, industrious- 
nesN and hard w»«rk many developing 
countries - ue 
industrialised countries. 

In a recent report the Berliner Bank 
pointed this out. Western Europe 

T he Bundesbank has decided not to 
cut basic interest rates. There was 
no real economic reason to cut them 
and most financial markets were un¬ 
fazed by the news. 

The Americans have been putting 
pressure on for a reduction. That leaves 
the question open of whether the Bun-' 
desbank decision was a final decision in 
political terms or if the final decision 
has been simply postponed. ■ 

It looks as if the latter ifi true. Every¬ 
thing is possible at government level. 
Views and opinions can change fast. 

Priority may suddenly be given to in¬ 
ternational cooperation. But it is worth 
mentioning that Washington has not in 
the past been exactly oyer, sympathetic 


should not underestimate the- murker 
economy oriented countries in this region: 1 

The newly industrialising countries 
such as Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan 
and South Korea arc not only following 
in Japan’s footsteps. 

They are already an even match for 
some industrialised countries in certain 
markets. 

The once so powerful industrial nation 
Britain, for example, is a long way behind 
the leaders. So are France and Italy. 

In the race for economic glory there 
is no consolation for the has-beens. Bri¬ 
tain's concentration on lowcr-quiility 
products means that it is competing di¬ 
rectly against the up-aud-coming deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The latter, however, have the advan¬ 
tage of lower wage levels and rising pro- 

i ul nn ii n i ^" ' R i m ■— ■» 

The decline of “made in Englnnd 

could serve as a lesson to us all. 

(Dcr Tagesspiegcl. Berlin, 24 August l«H6) 


3 per cent rise 
in GNP is 
predicted 

G ermany’s GNP will increase in real 
terms by about 3 percent this year. 
Domestic demand will be even higher. 

These estimates put the German 
economy up among the world leaders. 
Next year it will probably contribute 
even more ,to .the growth of its trading 
partners and of the world economy as a 
whole. , 

The high nominal export figure; - says 

die'Confederation,of German Industry 
(BDI), hides the fact that in ren! terms 
the German economic ups vying has al¬ 
ready led to a big increase in Imports. 

The low price of oil and the deprecia¬ 
tion of the dollar merely overlap real 
import-side movements. . 

In terms of volume, imports in¬ 
creased by 7.5 per cent during the first 
half of 1986, whereas exports only in¬ 
creased by 2 per cent. 

The BDI emphasises that this healthy 
mid steady upward trend docs not need 
any artificial stimulation. 

Experience with the economy-boost¬ 
ing programmes of the 1970s showed 
that these may even prove detrimental 
nnd trigger new inflationary impulses. 

Because of the scale of the tusk, how¬ 
ever, the Federal Republic of Germany 
cannot assume the role of “locomotive 
for the world economy. 

German GNP is only :i fifth «>f the 
American figure and the share nl Get - 
man imports in Ihe total volume nt im- 
p,,rts by OF.CD countries is only half 
. „U»*Luver 11 p.ei cent) ihe eunesputid- 
■ ‘ ing American figure (roughly 20 per 
cent). ttpu/vwd 

I (HnnnnviTschc AHgcmeinc. 2 September 1 VNf.j 


Interest not to 
be cut, but is 
decision final? 

towards Bonn's ideas. A certain degree 
of monetary policy collaboration is due 
to the dictates of the market rather than 

German force of persuasion. 

But the Bundesbank does find itself 
in a dilemma. 

. On the one hand, the West German 
export industry wants it to take the wind 
out of the sails of US protectionists by 


making some kind of credit policy ges¬ 
ture. On the other, there is a danger that 
it could spoil its reputation by triggering 
inflationary potential. 

Who would take the Bundesbank’s 
monetary targets seriously if it kept on 
overshooting the mark? 

Who is going to believe in an inde¬ 
pendent German lending policy if exter¬ 
nal factors lie the hands of the central 
bankers? 1 

The Central Bank Council should 
now consider how it can prepare for a 
possible downswing of the German 
economy. Basic Interest rates which are 
even lower would not be the right 
move. 

(StiddeutftiicZcUung, Munich, 29 August'1986) 


220 OOO suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 
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Who manufactures what? = 

Find suppliers and products. \ 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply; cut costs by 
buying at lower prices,; 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have -: 
at the ready. - •, : - 

Easy to use. just like-an :W 
encyclopaedia: - 

Products, including 9,000 trade \ 
marks, are arranged' ! ^ 

..alphabetically, complete.with , ,. t 

• . _ - —.— 


manufacturer's or supplier's ... r . - ■ ! 

: addfeSli,' - ... - . sri.-.u i. .* -i: 

A telephone number is listed fpr. . Q rder direct frqm us or .from - 

each supplier. . . ; : ypur .regularbookseller,. - • 

,1i4pp pages A4. indexedLin r-'" f ; ; • ■...!•> 

[English and Frenoh. , "f u [tiSJ ' ■ " ■ ,ll: “ ■' 

; ; brlce:.'DM9B.44 post free in ’ ' V ! . ’ :l j ! ; , 

. ^erfnany, DWh'07 cif’abroadg; ;i( } :.,r 
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Exhibition reveals picture 
of an industry in flux 




P hotographic equipment manufac¬ 
turers have diversified a lot over the 
past few years. 

Video equipment, surveying equip¬ 
ment, supplies for use in medicine and 
electronics, chemical innovations such 
ns liettcr and faster films, reflect some 
of the changes. 

Production for the amateur photogra¬ 
phers is inclined in take second place to 
production for industry — yet there is 
hardly n photographic equipment 
manufacturer who could survive with¬ 
out i lie iitnul cur pho tog rnpher. 

German firms have been forced to 
change for iwu reasons: competition 
I rum photo industries worldwide and 
competition from a new front — the new 
media. 

This latter challenge is hcsl.repre¬ 
sented hy video. Videos arc bought wiih 
the cash people reserve for hobbies. 
Cameras mid film are included in that 
litihhy money. 

So most photographic specialists de¬ 
cided to regard videos not as a threat 
hut as an opportunity. 

The photographic fair in Cologne, 
plioiokiim, leads the way in this. Not 
many years ago photographic suppliers 
cursed videos. Now they arc on offer in' 
whole halls at die fair. 

As a consequence the photo kina slo¬ 
gan lias been changed from World Fair 
for Photography to World Fair for the 
Pictorial Image, It does not matter 
whether the picture has been taken fora 
video or on film. 

The decision was the right one. With¬ 
out the video industry photokinu would 
not have had much future. Most photo¬ 
graphic equipment manufacturers at the. 
Cologne exhibition are displaying video 
equipment.. 

There are 1U.0U0 photography shops 
in West Germany. In many, of thcpi. a 
monitor displays video-film next to n 
colour-slide projector. 

Video has become the best hope for 
the future among photography shops, a 
position once occupied by cine-film. 

The use of electronics has made the 
photographic industry more and more 
international. Film manufacturers need 
world markets to cover their expenses. 

The new generation of film with its 
excellent colour reproduction and the 
extremely light-sensitive fast film, arc 
the master-strokes of photo-chemistry. 

Pictures can now he taken without n 
flush where once lilac k-and-white 
photographers could only lake pictures 
with artificial light, and then they would 
have to use every kind of dark-room 
trick to produce a good picture. 

High development nnd production 
costs are only worthwhile, however, 
when they can be spread over millions 
of rolls of film. Producers have had to 
adjust to the competition to produce 
high-quality nmtcrlnls. In the film busi¬ 
ness there nre only a handful of produ¬ 
cers who can do this. 

Market leader In America Is Kodak, 
but 3M compiles, often with film manu¬ 
factured in Europe. 

! In Asia Japan's Fuji and Sakura 
(known here ns Konica) lefld the way. In 


Europe Agfa has a Similar position. The 
success Agfa-Gevaert has had on the 
American market has been of a different 
kind. There the company has concen¬ 
trated on the professional market and 
has won a strong position. 

; Agfa also does well in photographic 
supplies for medicine and the graphical 
trades — newspapers are set on film be¬ 
fore the printed plates can be prepared, 
again using photo-chemistry. 

Agfa's profits hnve risen steeply as a 
consequence of marketing in profes¬ 
sional sectors. 

The camera factory in Munich used 
to lose a million marks a day. Since 
these losses were halted and. profitable 
areas expanded, Agfa profits have been 
noted, with pleasure in pnrent company 
Bayer's balance sheet in Leverkusen. 

Developments have been much the 
same with Kodak in Stuttgart, which al¬ 
so had to go through a re-structuring 
process. 

The number uf people employed re¬ 
veals the trend. Six years ago Kodak 
employed 4.5011. had an annual turn¬ 
over uf DM848 million nnd profits of 
DM28 million. 

Then it had a run of losses including 
DM77 million in 1983. 

Now Kodak has a turnover of 
DM 1.1 bn a year, profits of over DM36 
million and employs 3,800. 

Specialist markets were exploited 
such as photographic supplies for pro¬ 
fessional photographers, audinvision. 
film and television, microfilm, the gra¬ 
phical trades, medicine, photo-copying 
and printing systems. 

In Munich where once cameras were 
made automatic photo-copying equip¬ 
ment is now produced. The German 
subsidiary has heebme in many ways a 
model for the American parent com¬ 
pany. 

Statistics In- the West German photo¬ 
graphic industry clearly show the 
changes. The number of people employ¬ 
ed in the photograpic equipment trades 
has dropped from 33,000 in 1981 to 
25.000. But turnover has increased 
from DM3.9 billion five years ago'to 
DM4.4 billion. 

The photo-chemistry industry {such 
as films) has increased in.importance at 
the expense of the photographic tech¬ 
nology sector (cameras and equipment). 
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The government has appeared to reject 
two reports on nuclear energy which it 
commissioned Itself. Both suggest that 
nuclear energy could be phased out with¬ 
out any great economic problems. The 
Minister for the Environment, Nature 
Protection and Reactor Safety, Walter 
Wallmann, says the government will not 
change its energy policy. The use of nuc¬ 
lear energy was quite acceptable, he said. 
Getting rid of nuclear energy unilaterally 
ivould not elim inate risks. 

k her the initial shock about Cherno- 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Economically dispensable, say 
government-ordered reports 


Keeping an eye on the competition at photokina in Cologne. ■ 

{Photo: Heinz Jlirgen Ksncnhcij) 


In 1981 more money was paid out for 
cameras than for films and the like. To- Tf|ifV|n|r|Q Hllfl/ 
day (hat has changed. Turnover for 
films and the products of pholochmijriry ■ 

is now- DM2.6 billion.Companies such 0¥1 .1 Q HQ UPC/ 3 

as Carl Zeiss in Oberkochen and Leitz f . 

from Wetzlar arc also exhibiting in Co- 1 A • 

'°s»e photocopiers 

Important to note here is that preci- * * 

sion apparatus is indispensible for the -;-— “ ' 

production of high-performance equip- The European Community lias pu 1 
inent for the delicate photographic men- dl,,11 P |n S duty of 15.8 per cent 011 Jap*- 
suriug equipment and mechanical pro- ,,csc photocopiers, which have s per 

ducLioi] sectors. cent of the market. __ 

All photographic equipment niunu- r . . 

tourers specialise in precision pro- T herC ^ 

ducts, which is.not so difficult because it tlon llf Union of Europca 

is impossible to produce photographic facturers of Photographic Equip 
equipment without a sound knnwled&e the dyty on Japanese photocopiers, 
uf mechanics and physics, " If the union is implying that ine duty 

The Japanese photographic industry contribute to strengthening thv m 

has displayed that this is the right direc- ^strial basis of'the industry, that 1 » 

lion to go, even if this direction has had nn more ^ an prices arc going w 
to be taken in the main under compul- forced up; . 

sion. The Japanese industry is suffering ^ ** *. s saying that consumers wtllgai 
severely from over-production and dec- front higher quality levels (as.fl resu 1 0 
lining prices. increased research and development). 

Modern automatic cameras, electron- ant ^ 11 £ renle j" range of model? 
ically-controlled so that the amateur pean manufacture, it is admitting in 
does not have to focus, fix the light ' l cannot compete either wit 1 

speed or even wind-on, have develop in- technology nor the variety of equip 
to computers with mechanical parts and available from Japan. . 

a lensi • The Japanese have captured about 0 - 

Thesc automatic cameras have to be. P er c ^ nl the one billion dollar Eurtr 
produced in enormous quantities, how- P e ? n market ( or photo-copying 
ever, for development to show a profit. chines, but their success lias not 
The result is a merciless fight be- based on favourable prices alpne. 
tween manufacturers that will get sharp- I* stems front a large range 0 P 
er because the market for single-lens ducts as well.. The European 

Continued on page 11 si « n says their prices in Europe 

tween 20 and 45 per cent belpw those* 

Japan.’ • ■ • L. 

Companies such as Oce van der 
ten. Rank Xerox, IBM and Koffefr .j 
all protested*againsuhe dulpr?'? 
include photo-copying machine 0 
anese origin in their own range. 

with their own trademarks, of com ■ 

Oddly enough overlapping bet 
: Japanese imports and local nM* c j, 
i minimal. The Japanese W,ndm? u 
' other in thesectorof the their 
' which they are ddminaiit ana no 
European competitors, .1 ; ;; .j 

i In fact the move imposing t*l? S P , rt 
: duty is a way of blocking . 

i the next..technical reVblutioti in P ^ 

: copying machines mrik$s.its \ 

I 


increased research and development), 
and a greater range of model? of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture, it is admitting in f* cl 
that it cannot compete either with the 
technology nor the vnriety of equipment 
available from Japan. : . 

The Japanese have captured about S: 
per cent of the'one billion dollar Fur®" 
pean market for. photo-copying^ 3 ' 
chines, but their success has not been 
based on favourable prices alpne<. . 

It stems from a large range of P r0 


A fter the initial snoca aooui (-nemu- 
byl had begun to die down, two 1 
main lines of argument emerged against 
the idea that a future without nuclear 

energy might be possible. 

One was that it would lead to niass 
unemployment and huge financial 

losses. . 

The second was that, on safety 
grounds, it would make no sense to 
abolish unilaterally while other coun¬ 
tries both cast and west continued to 
operate hundreds of plants. , 

The safely argument is still a fair one. 
But that of economic feasibility is to be 
discussed at a new level following the 
presentation of the two expert opinions 
oil the implications of a nuclear energy 
phase-out. 

One thing is certain: the political dis¬ 
cussion over possibilities and risks of a 
luture without nuclear energy can no 
longer be suppressed by means of politi¬ 
cal propaganda alone. 

The scenarios outlined in the reports 
completed by the Rlieinisch Wcsi- 
talische Insiilut (RWl) in Essen and the 
ecological institutes in Freiburg and 
Berlin on behalf of Bonn Economics 
Minister, Martin Bangeinann. will intro¬ 
duce a new quality to the political di\- 
u n th is kMie duimg tlu- canting 

months. 

Bangemann is unlikely to have been 
all that surprised at the findings of the 
scientists from the two ecology insti¬ 
tutes. 

Their opinion that a more or less im¬ 
mediate phase-out of nuclear energy is 
justifiable in terms ofthe economic and 
ecological implications was something 
the government in Bonn expected. 

The extrapolations of the RWl are 
definitely the more surprising, since the 
scientists from Essen feel that a longer- 
term conversion of the energy system — 
phase-out over the' next 25 years — is 
not oply. possible, but would not even 
have any noticeable macroeconomic ef¬ 
fects, i.e. neither positive not negative. 
This in itself is a statement which gov¬ 
ernment policy must lake seriously. • 
The coalition in Bonn 'will certainly 
now be unable to make sweeping state* 
meats of the kind expressed, by Bonn 

Environment Minister, Walter Wall- 
mann, shortly before the reports were 
presented to the public. . 


; Wallmann stated that it would, be 
"irresponsible” to drop nucleai* energy. 

Many people will now start asking 
whether' the government s inflexibility 
on this issue does not reflect greater 
irresponsibility. 

The discussion does not centre on a 
heave-ho model for an immediate shut-, 
down of all 19 West German power 
plants nor on some distant plan for the 
late 21 st century. 

The proposals forwarded are for a 
medium-term strategy, involving the im¬ 
mediate start of a phasing-out period as 
well as an appropriate transitional peri¬ 
od before all nuclear power plants arc 
closed down. 

At the same time, it is hoped that this 
strategy will stimulate research and en¬ 
ergy policy initiatives which combine 
the purely static assessment of the econ¬ 
omically feasible with the absolutely es¬ 
sential dynamic appraisal of overall pol¬ 
icy implications. 

The RWl report is characterised by a 
rather static evaluation of the problem. 

The model computations relating to 
the phasing-out of nuclear energy do 


not offset the resultant findings by re¬ 
ferring to possible energy-saving poten¬ 
tials, such as changed electricity price 
structures or technological innovations 
for household appliances. 

Washing machines in 1984, for exam¬ 
ple, used about 15 per cent less electric¬ 
ity than the washing machines in 1978. 

The figures arc even better for refri¬ 
gerators and deep-freezers. 

There can be doubt about the fact 
that modem electronics will make more 
energy saving possible, well heyond the 
levels calculable today. 

The possibilities of denitration and 
destilphurisalion of modern (and small¬ 
er) coal-fired power plants and possible 
development on the heal energy market. 

In a dynamic strategy just as much 
importance should be attached to the 
opportunities of conversion as to phase¬ 
out risks. 


Problems do not just relate to the en- 
ergy policy framework. 

The job risk assumption (roughly 
50,000 people are employed la the nuc¬ 
lear energy industry) must be related to 
the forecast of the employment oppor¬ 
tunities of a changed energy policy 
scenario. 

Concern for macroeconomic losses 
cannot be viewed in isolation from the 
expectation of new perspectives for the 
economy as a whole. • 

Admittedly, a number of questions 
remain unanswered. 

Whai are the climatic problems of in¬ 
creased emissions of carbon dioxide? 

What are the energy*policy implic¬ 
ations for the Third World? 

Whnt has got to be done at a Euro¬ 
pean level? 

More important, however, is the fact 
that the supporters of a fundamental en¬ 
ergy policy change will no longer he 
stigmatised as enemies of the system or 
"left-wing crackpots”. 

Alternatives in the field «»i energy 
policy are gradually taking shape. 

Energy is hound to be a major issue 
during the general election campaign. 

The reserved reaction of the govern¬ 
ment to the expert opinions compiled 
on its behalf speaks volumes. 

Martin L. Sitshituf 

(SiiilikuiM'hc Zciiuni!. Mimii.li. 4 Sopu iulvi 1 


A blooming miracle. This Camcorder, 
of video camera and recorder. 


! by should;. 

j fact!! rers a .breadiec r They f ( 

; be allowed itihfrL '' • n ; .-.J . 
The.Jap^ 

<^n show In Colbjjhe, is a combinaftlon . of pampering their oWri Industry- . g6) !' 

1 . .' |Photo: qjjn) JI £<iUung. M\iiidu.‘28 Aiigwit 


Continued from page 6 • 

hon. The West German constitution ex¬ 
plicitly demands that “a uniformity of 
living conditions” should exist 1 4 11 all rc- 
gions. ■ 

The regional structural policies Which 
the government in Bonn and the indi¬ 
vidual states have been'pursuing as a 
“communal task” since the early 1970s 
is in danger of falling through because 
°f the; regional ? egoism of the Federal 

states. •••' '•/ 

The controversy over the' subsidisa¬ 
tion of Daimler-Benz for its 'project in 
Rastau is jiist 'thei latest, albeit most 
spectacular example.:• 

\ ;n\i‘AxelSchnorbtis' 1 

' - “i :i- (Frahkrurlcr.AII^emoincZdtliink 

: :Xlic PcUrschlontl.Z'7 August 1986) 


M ore atmospheric pollution from 
coal-burning power plants would 
be an initial result if nuclear power 
plants were shut down, say two report 
commissioned for the Bonn Economic 
Affairs Ministry. 

gradual phasing out of nuclear plants by 
the year 2010. 

But on most points the reports con¬ 
flict. Their findings immediately trig¬ 
gered a lively public discussion. 

Bonn is warning against even greater 
environmental pollution and economic 
strains. 

The Opposition parties feel the re¬ 
ports confirm their own ideas about 
nuclear energy. 

The Rhelnisch Westfalische Institut 
(RWl) in Essen caclulated that ah addi¬ 
tional 35,000 tons of sulphur dioxide 
and 82,000 ions) of nitrogen, oxide 
would pollute the atmosphere by. 1995. 

• The corresponding figures up until - 
2010 are 227,000 tons and 195,000 
tons. 

The Institut fur okqlogische Wirts- 

chaftsforschung (Berlin) and the litstituF 
fiir angewandte Okologle (Freiburg), on 1 
the other , hand, which feel that their 
findings represent a joint opposing ex¬ 
pert report to the RWl report, calculat¬ 
ed that there would only be temporary 
additional pollution with’ nitrogen imd 
carbon dioxides, but not with suplhur 
dioxide. ■ 

The degree of pollution -would be 
even lower if a speed limit were intro¬ 
duced oh German roads as well as new 
pollution contrpl technologies, in addt* 
tion toexisting air pollution controls. 

The experts from the ecology insti¬ 
tutes call for an immediate shut-dowrt of 
nuclear energy plants, justifying their 
I opinion by claiming that such a move is- 
necessary and would be technologically 

and economically acceptable. 

1 • ;The Essen-based! RWl insitute feels 

t (hat-such immediacy or even the ‘‘phase-- 
out concept over ten years” would !in- 
•i volve-considerable- risks for the supply 
k of energy* economic growth and ern- 
,) pioymerit.-■ ' v " 


Surveys unleash more arguments 
about the pros and cons 


shut-down of nuclear power plants 
growth would drop by between one and 
2.5 per cent and 1003)00 jobs would be 
lost. 

Bonn Research Minister, Heinz Ries- 
enhuber, urged all politically responsi¬ 
ble people not to question the govern¬ 
ment's pollution control policy by al¬ 
lowing additional air pollution. 

Economics Minister Bangemann said 
the reports had confirmed his opinion 
that a short-term and even long-term 
phasing-out of. nuclear energy would 
have serious ecological, social, energy 
policy and general economic policy im¬ 
plications, even if electricity prices were 
only slightly increased. 

The chairman of the RWl, Professor 
Hans Karl Schneider, who is also mem¬ 
ber of the government's Council of 
Economic- Advisers, emphasised that 
noticeable economic disadvantages' in 
■ the case Of a phasing-out of nuclear en¬ 
ergy by 2010 would only then not occur 
if the reactors operating today were al¬ 
lowed to continue operating for at least 
another 20 years, if the power plants 
currently under■ consifugUon crime op 
stream, and if electricity generated by 
nuclear .power were replaced by import¬ 
ed coal.- 

Only under this assumption docs the 
RWl come to the conclusion that addi¬ 
tional fuel costs would be offserby low¬ 
er capital costs if riled rloity generated 
by nuclear energy were 1 replaced by 
olectricity from coal-fired power plants. 

This calculation only works ; out, 
Schneider udded; if there is no great in-, 
crease in thc'prlce of Imported coal. 

■Bangemann stressed that if the fed¬ 
eral Republic: of Germany nnd otheri 
countries took the wrong decision arid 
decided to do Without tutelar energy 
therre would be a jump in demand for 
coal and- oil with the accpmplanyirig in¬ 
creases in prices. :-l ' 


■..AL-iJu: 11 iu nielli iliu.upluuiil ul eke-, 
tricity gcncriiled by nuclear power 
worldwide cot responds to the produc¬ 
tion of 400 million tons of hard coal. 

The RWl calculated that il nuclesn 
energy were dropped electricity prices 
would increase by 4.1 pfennigs during 
the first live non-nuclear years. 

The ecological institutes dispute the 
fact that electricity prices need increase 
noticeably and that there would be sup¬ 
ply bottlenecks. 

The reserve capacities of the electric¬ 
ity industry could initially.cover the loss 
of electricity generated by nuclear pow¬ 
er, said Professor Marlin Jaenicke from 
the Berlin institute. 

Contrary to Schneider's claims, said 


-Vi " 

Jaenicke. there would be ho overloading 
of the electricity network. 

Even if electricity costs were to in¬ 
crease this would not be,a problem for 
the economy as a whole, . ' j. 

The price of electricity.,is n relatively 
insignificant factor, in - international 
competition. . • . . 

The ecological institutes reject the ns- 
sumptions that the demand for electric¬ 
ity would increase, ■■ > 

There is still a coiiKlderable encrgy- 

saving potential, they ppiitt out. 

The improved use of a combined pro¬ 
duction of‘electricity and heat could be 
one answer; ' ’ 

'■A mure 1 rational use of energy by in¬ 
dustry and 1 the Ibcal eommiSnlties alone, 
they claimed, wouldmtikc a poWcr plant 
capacity br 40,000 megawatts superflu¬ 
ous. '■ '■ V 1 " ' ' ■■ ’ 

■' (Frank fuficr Allgcmcitfc’Ztuung 
' 1 !! fflrDeiirifchl8nd»4SCpicfaher 1986) 
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THE ARTS 


Buddhism, Hinduism and 
the victorious ones 


.r-, •, 

A n exhibition of Indian art has open¬ 
ed in' Cologne's' Kuhsthatle. The 
123 works have been presented by the 
Berlin Museum for Indian Art, part of 
the Prussian Stale Collection. 

The sculptures and. reliefs of stone, 
terracottn. bronze works and miniature 

f miniings originate From the second ccn- 
uryUCtot(ie I9lh century! 

There is a touch of (he sacred in the 
layrout of the exhibition, subdued over¬ 
head lighting and spots on particular 
objects and show-cases. 

One sculpture is of n figure silting 
cross-legged with the head slightly in¬ 
clined and an introspective look on the 
face, a figure sunk in deep contempla¬ 
tion. 

This is how the visitor sees Jina Rish- 


abhanatha, one of the 24 Jinas, the dei¬ 
fied saints of Jainism. “Jina" means “vic¬ 
torious one." ' 

The 19 centimetre-high work in brass 
dates from the eighth century BC and 
fascinates with its balanced proportions 
and the perfection of its execution. 

The exhibition includes examples 
from all the great schools of Indian art, 
including a great variety of styles and nn 
unusual wealth of' art forms. As a conse¬ 
quence the visitor is overwhelmed by a 
variety of impressions. 

The great fcAfure oflndian art is the 
way it is linked closely to three great re¬ 
ligions, Buddhisni, Jainism and Hindu¬ 
ism. There are also 1 elements of popular 
belief conlmingted with the ai t. 

Jainism and Buddhism hark back to 
their originators, the 24th Jina Mahavi- 
rn who foundfed the Jainist sect, and 
Buddha, “The Enlightened One,” who 
lived in northern India between 563 and 
483 BC. 

Buddha took the Middle Way but 



Buddha head. Grey slate. 2nd/3rd C AD. 

Mahavira was an ascetic, an omniscient 
sage who re-established.the law'in all its 
integrity when it became corrupt.. 

The Jinas and Buddha are represent¬ 
ed in art in the main in a similar way,.in 
a meditiative position. Hinduism deve- 
. . Continued on page 11 


Krishna defeats Rally a, tha anake de¬ 
mon. Bronze. Qlrca1300AD. 


River goddessGangs. Terracotta. 6th C Ap; 


■ (Photos: Kunsihallokolti) 
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F cnan in the Jordanian desert was the 
Ruhr of antiquity. 

An archncnlogical expedition from 
the Mining Museum of Bochum, headed 
by mineralogist Andreas Hauptmann, 
has again gone to the site to explore the 
site's copper resources. 

Hauptmatin said: “Fennn was one of 
the most important suppliers of metals 
lo the early civilisations of Palestine.” 

Copper mining began in the scorch¬ 
ing heat' of .the Wadi Arabnh between 
ihe Red and Dead seas, north of the an¬ 
cient Nnhmaei city of Petra, in the Chal- 
colithic Age. (between 4500 10,-3100 
BC). the period when (he first.neolithic 
lake dwellings were built.in Europe.. . 

The ■ Bochum -expedition has suc¬ 
ceeded in dating mining chambers and 
smelling ovens from this period. 
Closa.lo (he pits and ovens they dis- 


:i- -I-. 


Museum sends expedition back 
to the Ruhr of antiquity 


covered .18; small buildings where the 
ancient minors lived, 

These copper pits, smelting equip¬ 
ment nnd the miners' village are the 
earliest evidence of extensive copper 
mining in the Middle East. , . 

Many slag-heaps show that copper 
was mined there for export. A number 
of smelters in a row of 25. ovens have 
been discovered and confirm tho export 
iden. 

No-one has before discovered such a 
collection ofsmelting ovens from, the 
Chaicolithic period, End the Early 
Bronze Age. 


The design of the ovens.was unusual. 
The floor was semi-circular and. ‘the 
walls at the sides and in the rear-were 
made from ceramics. . ■ ■ 

The forefront of the. oven Was made 
of paving stones-or from a verticie gri¬ 
diron made of clay rods, to ventilate the 
oven by the wind during the smelling 
process. ■: ■.:■ .. . •, .t . 

In Edomitic and Roman ■ times Fehan 
developed into a centre: for the iron :in-: 
dtisiry.- . . j , 

The slag-heap weighing an estimated 
200,000 tons indio&tos: .that thousands 
of tons of Conner were smelted there* • 


Indian writers 

' *. t 

meet at 
Frankfurt fait 

I ndia is the dominating theme 
Frankfurt Book Fair next n» 

Little Indian literature has ben ^ 
iated into German, but (his is ops 
to change. 

Twenty, seven Indian authors^ 
take part in a symposium to disrasj 
ious aspects of Indian literature. 

There will also be nn.exbi^tu 
contemporary Indian painting ij 
Paulskirche in Frankfurt beginnitji 
month. 

Eighty Indian publishers viU 
their own stands in their own halliii 
Book Fair. 

T*lve events organised to provide 
formation about India include moot 
bitions made up of 7,000 titles iii ah 
“The Indian world in tKe books oft 
old European library," as well as dal> 
discussion groups and a film week. 

There is a need for infoncatifaatou! 

India. In West Germany fori?a hraiw 
about life in the countrywteKitettUfc 
ber of languages' used is , 

Hindi is the officinl languagein 
country with 684 million people, 1 
states and nine territories in uniond 
India the Constitution allows 15 b 
guages. 

■ Religion and moral values, fMf 
and the caste system make India ik 
eign world for Europeans. 

Axel Michael, in his book Mb 
Port rut dner gesellschaft (India - p* 
trait of a society), provides an introd. 
tiori to this contradictory 
makes particularly clear the coun^' 
psychological structure. 

This book will be published by™* 
Neuc Kritik-, Frankfurt, in Se'piemto 
Among the few Indian authorsto®* 
in this country is Salmdn Rushdie wJp 
novel Midnight's Children, is shortly* 
appear in a special edition from"f 
Verlag, Munich. , 

Rushdie writes in English. He 
born in 1947 in Bombay and lens ■. 
story of people who were born on 
August 1947; the day when India gaw 
independence front the British era* 

■ Indian author Mttik Raj Anon ’ 
in 1905*' will also be tnking pan in 
Frankfurt symposium. • - •, 
Annnd, who - also lives in -L-, 

who also-writes in English, is a P‘ 

of modern narratlvc prose.indadia- 

He-has written socially critical^ 
and is currently engaged on tne 
lume of his seven-volume autoPio£T_ 

•!: : ‘ (NUrnbB#ier NHchrichtcn, 23 Af* 

•fj_' •f-,i i_ji- Mi ; 

But in Roman times Ft® 54 ^ 
through a crisis because the co®? 0 - 
tion of the ore changed. • ■ 1 
During prq-Roman times the 
Q.re jvgs defprmed when it became^ 

in the smelting, process, ^y ferroi^ ^ 

nese, but the Romans prospect 
managaneserfreeore.,i-.n-.- 
, Then Rome's ..-foundry 
had.tochange!hejr ideasand-had ^ 
additional materials, during tbe smw 
process^ ... 

;,,Thcy admixed? pyrolusite 1 i ^ 
manganese dioxide) and inprea ^ , 
heat .toJ-.1,40Q degrees: celsius . 
Tech the, Roman way,-; '•*. 

.• In,ancient times theqiiapM l X’ 
needed to smelt copper;mushW' . ^ 
enormous, - and, resulted in cat j* g* 
deforestation '»n« theiregton. 

.. . on ,DS9S 'l.-, 


television 

Dubbing so it isn’ 

fitting words to moving lips 

... Tlif* nim IS tO l 


t noticed: the art of 



"''S'von e w»hi! b S ynchr 0 ni,a t ion di- Sounds formed by the l)P* 

of Dallas said y that translating a give the most trouble. J'g® 5 

—- SA o—i-a: -s-sas-SfiS 


The aim is to produce a synchronisa¬ 
tion script that is os near to the original 
as possible. Exceptions prove the rule. 

An American film dealt with thej kid¬ 
napping and murder of an Israeli diplo- 
mat Here Jewish sensitivities in this 
country had to be taken into considera¬ 
tion Wan Combrinck said that without 
delay the Israeli diplomat was 


■ „ tha he German words fitted “ eak without closing rneir iq». any delay the uracu “V™” 

BC hX movements of the actors on the (Sieness with the lips is almost unknown in the script to an American 

“though'hetThe synchronisation ' n ^'co^brinek. who synchronises 

dlre c,or .he scrip. ***?*”* ^^t^s^S'i^hnd 

to be fiddled about with. 

He said: “English is often shorter than 


Rtokl. Usually the two jobs are done by 

^Vh^synchronisation director takes a 
rough translation of the script of a film 
watches the actors lip movements and 
gestures, and :then fits the German 

m Thc less obvious the synchronisation 
w. the belter it is. Von Wahl says, 
dialogue is good when you don t nmiCL 

1,1 Thaf means that J.R. from Dallas or 
Ulake Carrington from Dyj"")’ have U 
appear to speak in the dubbed film as if 
they were horn in Hanover. To do tins 
the translator-script writer has to go 
through mental acrobatics. 

It means that the short but drawn out 
American "Hi" is dubbed as ‘Gutcn Tag. 


Indian Art 


Exhibition 

Continued bom page 8 

reflex cameras is no longer growing. 
The trend is away from the large single- 
Icns reflex camera, to the advantage of 
the small viewfinder earners for. 35 mm 

colour film. ' 

The amateur photographer market 
has increased. In 1981 photography 
shops complained that turnovei had 
dropped two per cent, but last year 
there was an increase of five per 

Cen Last year and the year before 
490,000 single-lens reflex camera? 9 
sold iri this country, but sales of sjhjll 

35mm viewfinder cameras rose dramat¬ 
ically from 680,000 to 870,000 units. 

This increase was achieved at the cost 
of pocket and disc cameras - an under¬ 
standable explanation. 

The new viewfinder cameras not only 


missiles expert. 

The poetic licence used in the series 
Die 2, (with Roger Moore and Tony 
Curtis), that used to be so popular, was 

ISS 

mucTtexland mnny lipmovent" Mocrc and Curmpl.yjngw,h wo d Jo -. 

Films from Asia are often very tricky. gct laughs. The rc-workcd Gums 
The terse German translation of the ^ p„y 

Erdmann said: “Wc do not try » im¬ 
prove or tamper with the series. He 

handling his 130th episode. 

Joan Collins is dilficult to dub Ik. 


flowery original does not fit ««*« >€- 
tors movements. Sometimes films have 
to be cui lo overcome this gup- 

Humour and idiomatic speech cause 
problems. A word for word translation 
of the words spoken are sometimes rid¬ 
iculous. The expression "That s your 
own tiger" does not mean that the per¬ 
son addressed on the screen has a tiger 
for a pci but “that’s your own business. 


Cameras including so many Icaturcs 
make ii almost impossible to takeaipoor 
picture. Sold at a price between DM300 
and DM400. ii is hardly surprising th.it 
they are successful. These cameras even 
products Hash automatically when a 

flash is required. 

AiunnHl'c esmerus hiivc incniii ili»i 
Ilu.rc Inis boon :u, inercaw.- in the nuni 


cnnseslie speaks very, very qniekly nnd „,r ul 

« h ^n,-,n„ re thnn 1 , 


-Continued from page 10. 

ihe first centuries after 


sefitafions of Bu 
similar lu Roman-Hellcoic an 


Erdmann .— . . 

chronisation with ihe bps very impori- 

ail Hc handles two episodes a week and 
must not change t-o much. 'Hut ^ 

.. Smciic.in- ihm't use ,,U,,K ' S “VL 

yihjj jphL- rt=y wnicnce'^ - we disregard thar. 


| MS4. 

This was a iov 
maiuiluciuiers but 

'’"^'V^^'^uverkov .. 


not only i“ fibu 
also t“ pluuogTa- 
\shit needed the 


Sa There arc about three dozen xyn- 

Chris, Thc'rdiginn'ga'thered'iopelher ''"|T vory difficult for ,hc unpraciiscd c i lr , misa ,ion experts in 

VIr'us rdi^us beliefs nnd has no " ol . European to difleren.Kbe be- , hey , re q,„ck »"^' r ' 

originator. The easle system is elosely [ween lhe sculp,ores from ,he ihrw J, ,he^y,,^ who h „ lld | cd 

Hindus recognise many gods, parlieu- 8 Thcrc ^ one feature, however that The o r "gio"i'w;o Jis'lorucl in 

laxly the Brahma, who has three mam- dislinguisllcs Hindu nn; the figu.es have cnurn^t An 

fcstaiions, Brahma. Vishnu 3 many arms. . I synchronising a 

They were repeatedly represented in re- ^ of arms , and in »mc He said that sj - 

cases heads, indicates the god’s power. 

A particularly delightful example of 
this an is a four-armed figure of the god 
Ganesha. It was made in the lyth ^ l f u .' 
rv in southern India from ivory. The ti- 
gurc.and the base of the sculpture are 
made from one piece of irory. ° nl >-™ 
arms were made individually and then 

fixed to the ^ 

tWuinowrsclie Allgcmclnc, 21 Au 8 u« I^HS) 


<U»1 


vjtni 


ligious an. 

Ganesha. or Ganaparti. the god ot 
wisdom and knowledge and the Lord ot 
Hosts was particularly popular among 
Indian artists. His depiction, in art was 
curious; an elephant’s head on a human 
body. 

The oldest objects in the exhibition 
originate from the second century ■ 
They arc in fact the oldest examples ot 
Indian art, small terracotta figures from 
the Indus Valley .The figures represent¬ 
ing the mother-goddess were re a e 

popular belief with fertility. A figure ot 
this kind, 20 centimetres high in deep- 
gray terracotta is included in the exhibi¬ 
tion. : ■ '- 14 :ri ; ‘ 

•• Her appearance is closely related to 

fertilityr tout brensts. slim waist, an 
accentuated ntival and wide haun¬ 
ches:' . 

From the end of the setond century 
BC Indian’artists worked \n eion?-,™* 
items frpm Buddhist “stupa (hiounds) 
from Bh'arhul and Spnchi irt Bhopal arc 

particularly significant. The Co 8 
exhibition includes reliefs and frag¬ 
ment from this period. . , . , 

The ‘‘Siupa" was the most important 
symbol .of Buddhism and.pud.qty.si ar¬ 
chitecture. The, mounds were usually ,m 
the form of a tumulus, a burial mound, 
shaped like a dome or tower, recalling 
Buddha’s death and his return to Nlryo: 
na. ineffable bliss. 

The Stupa wn$ also a shrine .for rejics. 


He saia mat wncn . 

film improvements were often ma c so 

as to make the text clearer. 

Dannehera said that sometimes the 
original dialogue was "atrocious as in 
the case of Cliff Barnes in Dttllas. 

Speaking for himself and Ins col¬ 
leagues he said that "German versions 
were usually of tip-top quality 

Ekkehard Skoruppa 

(KolncrSuwli-Anicigcr. 

Coloene. 2ft August ivSftl 
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1 lie li'lllKl V.'V. .. '-'.ir 

The photdgnfpfilc paper on which c- 

Hires are print oil, and ihe I alter e 
cause they make their prol.lv Hum 
photographs and not Imm the sale ol 

cameras. 

Every photographic dealer will sa> 
there is no poinl in reiving on those 
sales, however, so they Inivc look abnm 
fur diversification. 

Like photokina in Cologne theyhavc 
settled for video cameras. There . 
hurtlI y a camera mnnuraciurer wh.’i i-ca 
„o, l, along with iheir th.nking. N1>»i 
iraile names now produce no, only cam- 

eras but videos as well. 

The photographic equipment oea »- 
has to ca,er for I he omuteux phoi.-sri.- 
pher. but the industry is only depend 
cm on the nmalcur for 40 per ecu of 

sales. 

Many, such as Agfa, do only a quarter 
of their turnover in the amateur pho o- 
grapher market, and they still do quite 

wel1 ' ;.. Gerd Eberhardt 

(KaincrStadi-Anzcigcr. 
'. : : ■ ’ : Cdiognc. : 30 - Ailgu.« 19Hfi) 


ii missfen 

Continued from page 10 , 

;i fchum ’ experts b.ctie'ye 'that ^Vegeta, 
lion in Fcriad wiife seriously hhrrned. 
This nneient way of the death of th 
rarest could be ihc r^pn lh( ! 

Edomite period ($Pd lo 40.0 BC) cop* 
per mining in Wgdi ■***&&* shut 
down./.... ., ■- ./•:■: , 

Only in the second nnd third centu¬ 
ries AD did copper smelting re-commt 
cnee in Fenan, because the trees had be- 
igunito grow again.'- ! Rofim L , 1(z , 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 23 Avgust 1 
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Academe shatters dreams 
of building roads 


Aylfi Neusel... trail-blazer. 

(Phoin: jbk) 

A Turkish-born woman, Dr Ayl& 
Ncu.scl, is deputy hood of (lie Kassel 
Polytechnic. She is the second woman 
to hold the post. 

She was horn in Turkey in 1936 into 
a feudal world: class differences played 
a more decisive role than gender in de¬ 
termining one's academic fate. 

Daughters of well-to-do fnmilles (Dr. 
Nc usd’s father was a lawyer) enjoyed 
educational privileges denied working- 
class hoys. ' ' 

As a young girl she dreamed of be¬ 
coming a civil engineer. She wanted to 
build roads in Anatolia, right injustice 
in Turkey and bring civilization to its 
remotest corners. 

Her ambitions met with little sympa¬ 
thy. Her father in particular, felt she 


should do something more appropriate 
— preferably in an industrious and or¬ 
derly German school. So she went to 
Stuttgart in Germany to study architec¬ 
ture. 

It was there that she came to realise 
some of the disadvantages of a sheltered 
upper-class upbringing. Up till then she 
had had no practical experience of the 
world. Even everyday mundane things 
such as buying groceries was something 
she had never done by herself. 

However she was spared having to 
pul up with anti-foreigner hostility. The 
people “were in those days still very 
friendly."she says. 

it was while studying that she met and 
married Giintcr Neusel, n young artist 
who is now a professor in Karlsruhe. 
The first of their two children was born 
during that time. 

Afcr she finished her studies she got a 
job as an assistant at Stuttgart Univers¬ 
ity. She stayed there until 1971 when 
she was asked to join a project-group to 
help in founding Kassel's Polytechnic.. 

She was to play an active part in 
drawing up the curriculums for archi¬ 
tecture and town and country planning. 

In 1978 she changed to the Polytech¬ 
nic's newly founded scientific centre for 
professional and collegiate resenreh. 
She later became head of centre nnd was 
responsible for establishing research 
with an emphasis on ihe professional 
nnd academic affairs of women. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen In the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pages 
! 420 Illustrations 

Plastic-clad hardcover 
Dust facket 
DM 29.80 


Discover Germany through its 296 regional number plates. Give your¬ 
self the pleasure of getting to know its towns and its country. Ger¬ 
many has many beautiful sights. 

This practical book, especially suitable as a publicity gift for business 
friends, is available from: 

PRAESENTVERLAG HEINZ PETER 

KlelststraBe 15 

D-4830 GUtersloh 

Tel. 05241 /3188, Telex 933831 

Would you also be Interested In other practical or distinguished gift volumes? 
please write and we will be only too happy to send you Information. 
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Dr. Neusel was offered a teaching 
post in China but had to decline. She j 
has a lot to do.. 

She is involved most deeply with the 
development of the polytechnic. 1 

There is a general decline in student J 
numbers. But she is not prepared to ad¬ 
mit that polytechnics will be unable to 
compete with the universities in attract¬ 
ing students. 

If they work on finding the right im¬ 
age and emphasis she said, "we could 
hold our own, even against increasing 
university competition." 

She does not hesitate to point out that 
the universities are very much a male 
dominated world. And this she feels is 
today a point in the polytechnic’s fa¬ 
vour. 

She intends to begin her two-year 
term devoting herself, among other 
things, to the development and streng¬ 
thening of research into womens’ issues 
and the assertion of their rights. 

The issues of work and economic in¬ 
dependence are the most important 
ones for women today. 

Stuttgart authorities impressed by her 
talents made efforts to enlist her services. 
However she was urged by many to stay in 
Knssel, where she hnd laid important foun¬ 
dation stones for womens’ research. 

She felt very flattered by the reaction 
but was at the same time appalled. 

Such manifestations she said, “also 
restrict one's freedom, the end-effect is 
that the decision to he taken Is no longer 
completely your own." 

Anne Riedel 

(Deutsches Allgetncines SonnlBgsblstl, 
Hamburg. 31 August 1986) 

Retraining for 
unemployed 
graduates 

S iemens, the giant electronics group, 
is running training courses in com¬ 
munications technology for unemploy¬ 
ed academics. 

The scheme is being run in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Employment and be¬ 
ing financed through the Labour Office. 

This year more than 1,500 have at¬ 
tended courses in 14 cities. 

Courses last from between six months 
and two years. Participants learn about 
the technical and business administra¬ 
tion areas of data processing. 

About 90 per cent of the students, 
most of whom are unemployed teachers 
or short-term soldiers, have found a 
new job in the economy as organisation 
planners, communications organisers or 
data-processing specialists for compu¬ 
ter development. 

The Siemens school for communic¬ 
ations and processing techniques han¬ 
dles a total of 68,000 students a year. Its 
one of the largest educational facilities 
of its kind. ■- 

It has a teaching staff of 330 perma¬ 
nent and about 700 freelance lecturers. 

There are sister establishments in Es¬ 
sen, Frankfurt, Hanover and Berlin 
aand nine other centres throughout the 
country. 

(Frankfurter Allgemctne Zellung 
fur Deutschland, 28 August 19&6) 


Experts on the } 
Orient arrive ■ 

CO 

from all points 

E ight hundred orientalists came to 
Hamburg for a five day conference. w 
Oriental studies have a long tradition. ^ 
The first chair of Arabic was established 
at the University of Paris in 1250 and is 0 

now looked upon ns the birth place of 1 
the discipline. 

Two thirds of the world’s population ! 

live in the Orient which stretchs from 
Japan to Ethiopia in North Africa. 

The departments of oriental stadia 
research languages, history, culture and 
the religions of the East,. The 450 pi¬ 
pers presented covered.an astonishing 
range of themes. 

They included archaeology, contem¬ 
porary history, mythology, medicine, 
language research and*the uses of com¬ 
puters. 

German orientalists are involved in 
many projects and they heard at ih 
conference that one of their mosf im¬ 
portant projects, which involves putting 
old manuscripts onto microfilm tor * 
their archives, had been extw&eA. 1 
Such manuscripts, many of which 
were written on palm-leaves, birch-tree 
barks nnd later even on paper, are im¬ 
portant sources of information for In¬ 
dologists and Tibetologists. 

They have managed up till now to re¬ 
cord 90,000 manuscripts, which ihej 
located in monasteries, markets and 
private collections. 

The microfilm is given to the National 
Archives in Kathmandu. 

During Mao’s cultural rewfaw" 
thousands of Tibet's manuscripts **** 
systematically destroyed in what t« 
Conference called ‘*the most unbeliev¬ 
able vandalism of modern times." 

Tibet has a refugee problem which 
came up at the conference. The subject of 
refugees is very much a contemporary 
sue in German politics. But the conferecc 
did not shy away from discussing it. 

Turcology is today very much in vogue- 
More and more Turks who have grownup 
in Germany are developing an interest m 
their home-land and its culture. 

Curiously enough it's only then, tha 1 
many of them get to learn Turkish for 
the first time. ■ 

One area of research which is gaining 
all .the time in importance is ihe ® 
Asian medical lore. The totality wi 
which it perceived man is steadily ^ 
coming more and more acceptable 
western medicine. ' 

Many.:Asian techniques are , e3S J, 
available. It is now quite an everyday 
currence In i the west for people to 
treated for such illnesses as mignane, 
culation problems or rheumatism w 
acupuncture, meditation, herbs,ot m£ j 
therapy, (the burning , of °", ern 

skip as a repiedy against gout,),vy» ^ 
scientists are busy at present try* n B 
find explanations fpr their success- 
' Western scientific irjvoWemem ^ 


rf-ihe expression “to be allergic to 
T someone” gives an idea of the im- 
nnrtance society attaches to allergies. 
^ the Office or oh the shop-floor 
mo re and more people are coming into 
Contact with substances which cause all- 

CT There are more chemical compounds 
in the air we breathe than ever before. 


medicine 


Chronic pain still causing 
a lot of headaches 


Many energies, therefore, can be 
J^hes become more willing tn ec- fou nd in certain jobs (hairdresser bak- 
Sowlege allergies as medical disorders. er , bricklayer etc.) more often 

“ *3S£ 0, 5t,c. with metals or metafhe saUs 
allergic disorders tod y (especially nickel, chromium and plan- 

According t 0 the medical definition nnm) for longer periods often lends to 

S£Sr ■■= es SsfoeK* 

“S-'* 


allergies when the pollens again start 
flying through the air in spring or sum- 

m< However, as many people who are 
allergic to pollen know this form of 
treatment is not always successful. 

The body can also respond strongly 
to medicines. . , . 


to the prevention of allergies rather than 
their treatment. 

More should be done at home and at 
work to make sure that the initial phase 
of the allergy, sensitisation, does not oc¬ 
cur. 

Employers should try and discover 
more about the allergenic effects of sub- 

stances used in their fields of acu 
vity. 

Workers should take greater care to 
avoid coming into contact with allerg¬ 
ens. ■ 

Another must is a stepping up of safe¬ 
ty precautions, such as the availability 
of an ex traction fan. for dusts. 

One thing must be made clear: an all- 


i medicines. . . . wire ..& - -.. 

The penicillin allergy is one ot tne er gy not a minor problem. 


better-known examples in this category. 
In many cases the response of the 
body to the allergens is so extreme that 


re * ■ i ■ . r had* to the allergens is so extreme 

Food allergies are particularly prob the d £ crson suffcrs from a slate of shock. 

(wutl/v . • ■ _iatbol 


ic Not only the chemicals industry but 
also nature produce these substances. 

An allergic disorder generallydevcl- 


lematic. . r . 

The persons suffering from food all¬ 
ergies react to certain substances in the 

f ° The most frequent responses of this 
kind are to proteins (fish, eggs and var¬ 
ious kinds of meat), crustaceans, nuts, 

spices and vegetables. 

Although cromoglicin acid provides a 
means of alleviating or even suppressing 


0 ;-™?hu S cs.During,bcfir S ,pbusc 

fol™ specific antibodies. disorder is to avoid I ic a 

Tiib Process takes place unnoliccd. g q js lliffere „t in the case 


which can prove lethal. 

In cases of doubt, therefore, a person 
should be tested to discover which al¬ 
lergen is the problematic one. 

Many people respond drastically to 

the toxins of insects. ... 

Here loo shocks can result within a 

short space of time. 

Only speedy medical help prevents 

more serious effects. . 

The main problems m this field relate 


This is something the various health 
and welfare benefit authorities must 
start to accept. 

All too often they only acknowledge 
allergies as a reason for the reduced 
ability to work if complicated applica¬ 
tion forms have completed. 

Above all, persons suffering from 
more than one allergy are particularly 
impaired and should bo entitled to fi¬ 
nancial compensation for their hnncli 

cap> Wolf CL Horner 

(IthcimscliL- Post. Dtisscldori. 30 August I 


If an allergen affects the body (phase 
2) the organism reacts with a number ot 

sometimes serious symptoms. 

Sensitisation can be strengthened by 
a corresponding genetic predisposition. 
Many families suffer from a variety of 
allergies. Other factors are also import¬ 
ant. 

Anyone who regularly comes into 
contact with or inhales allergenic sub¬ 
stances can expect allergic responses. 


lergen in question. 

The situation is different in the case 
of hay fever. 

Tests can determine which pollens 

cause the body’s allergic reaction. 

With the help of the hyposensitization 

method specific treatment is possible. 

During the winter months the body is 
confronted by the “bad” pollens. 

The body’s defence system responds 
by forming antibodies. 

These antibodies then protect against 


Allergies no longer in the 
mi nor leagues of illness 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

Rfcffe'SSI 


. .I A different form of treatment is indi- 

P hronic pain is noi acknow edged . ^ {|ll . cach patient and pain therapy 

Ks a medical disorder m ^ f ; . fundamentally a combination therapy 

even though as estimated thru iniUt , fronl Viir i«i,s pharmaceutical 

people in the Federal RcpiiWn c sU inJanecs it includes therapeutic local 
man v suffer front it. maesihoiisia. counter-iniiation. intti- 

1 iiis w.is ■ me i eas-m why llu* im.diL.il •' unc(urcrr physical therapies. 

5 SS 5 Bi“ io " mcihodi i,nd 

c ~:Si-- 
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wcaiciu AUlCUipiU I j’ ■ ■ rti, ■ 

Asia is. not without tradition. TP® 
account In Europe of thq Bu^dP® ^ 
peered in France. The history of , 
was first published |n nbfl.lh*. Tp? . - 
lected works of N^ao with textual c , 
ism was brought out in 'Hamburg, v 
The Chinee and Japanese have P cc 

spending a lot of dffoft id developing 

rhore sophisticate Chihese-Ja^ 

dictionary so'that Japanese' schoiars cnn 

ihdrt; easily read 'classical Chinese l|^ 
a'ture.' ! 1 ; Alv-ilirf-'■ 

'iRhelMiSoht Post. DUsshldbrf,' 2 S AUgusl 


' supplied .he d.,e armnyd in' 

hu ^ 53 ^-SS*-— 

i. population! trade and transport. 

The guides ^ ^ 

Four volumes arcavallablcs 
North «nd South Amerlcu. 173 pp.. DM 22.80; 
,..Asla/AustraH». 240 pp.. DM 24.80., 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 19 8Q: 

, Europe/USSR, 240 pp.ii DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus.>os.f«ch H09; D:6200 Wleshsdeq.l 


Professor Manfred Ziinmerniann 
from the University of Heidelberg, who u 
is also the president of the Society fo 
ihe Study or Pain in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. Austria and Switzer- s 
land, called for greater emphasis of ihe t 
significance ol pain in medical training 

mid i rent mem. . 

The society is working on the possib¬ 
ility of establishing a special branch of t 
medicine called "pain therapy . which 
would concentrate on the fields of ncu 
mingy, anaesthesiology, internal medi¬ 
cine, orthacpedicx and psychiatry. 

In his surgery for pain therapy in 
Frunkfurl the anaesihesiologist Thomas 
Floicr worked out that he had given 
treatment to 443 patients m 1985, hat 
their average age was 52.5, and _that 7 
per cent of these patients were still able 

l ° Their case histories were between 

one day and 50 years old. 

On average they had been treated by 
eight doctors and ..undergone eleven 

types of treatment. . 

Headache was the most frequent 
problem, followed by pains in the sup¬ 
portive and locomotor system. 

This long “patient career" led to psy¬ 
chological disturbances in many cases 

and sometimes to suicide aUempts _ 

■ The pain therapists complained lha 

it usually takes too long before a patient 
is referred lo ihem by other doctors . 

An experts’ report showed that Ihe 
■juSlOOpidh thenipy fodlUto ,n 
: doctor's surgeries, jn hospitals or n 
special clinics is far too low. Thejopprl 
■ claimed that ten times this number IS 

needed. • -. ■’»-L,'.jL 

The usual treatment for pain is medt 
ciiiaUnd includes withdrawal treatment 

with strong pain-killers. •' 


ccreuses. „ r . 

Alternative methods, which Profus- 
sor Horst Herget from the University ol 
Giessen prefers to call “compie me.i- 
liiry". have also proved their worth. 

He has found that the use ,»r leeches 
has helped in cases of pain lollovving 

thromboses. . 

The application of the cuniluirulu 
plaster, a substance which is extracted 
from the dead bodies of ihe bpnmsh f y, 
on ihe joint which hurls helps draw olf 

lymphs and other substances. 

Even cupping is still practised in 

Giessen. . .. 

Thomas Floicr, who is also president 

of the Pain Therapy Colloquium, was 
able to. prove lo the health insurance 
companies, that his out-patient treat¬ 
ment via pain therapy reduces the dura¬ 
tion and thus the costs of treatment by 
half in comparison with in-patient treat¬ 
ment in hospitals or clinics/ ■ 

All speaker? in Bad Neuhetm agreed, 
however, that it is essential for all prob¬ 
lem cases to be presented in a pain col¬ 
loquium or conference roughly every 

two weeks. , .• |.’ 

Consultations with other specialists 
as well as with the patient are also ne- 

cessary. " • . # i , 

There was also general agreement m 
Bad Nauheim that combination therapy 
> leads to the recovery of a. third of the 
i bdiients and an improvement lift tlte case 
, of a further third of the parents, 
i The 1 remaining third fail to respond to 
i this form of treatment because the greater 
attention given by the patient's environ- 
L 1 ment to |ds or her chronic pain giyes then> 
it asen 5 eqf ; satisfaction.': Ute B. Fro/ifujff, 

(Frarkfiirlci Rundschau,;24 August I, 1 9|tfi) 
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Song-and-dance team of twins 
still going strong at 50 






Ellen {left) and Alice Kessler show 
their paces. (Ph«ui:dp«i 

I t is 30 years since the long-legged 
song-ond-dancc team . of Ellen nnd 
Alice Kessler swirled their way across 
the stages of Europe. 

And they are sdll going strong at the 
age of 50 — but not in Germany where 
they began; nor in Paris, .where they had 
major successes. The two are in Italy, 
where they are doing both live shows 
and films for television. Die. \Velt spoke 

Town crier oils 
vocal chords 
with cold beer 

O yezl Oyez!" rang the cry loud. It 
sounded even a little demented. 
Sixteen criers from Canada, Great Bri¬ 
tain, Holland and West Germany were 
in the northern Lower Saxon town of 
Jever for the first town crier competi¬ 
tion in Germany. 

Thousands of curious in Jever’s Alien 
Markt had no option but do the bidding of 
the criers and pay attention as they 
marched past in colourful period costume. 

Each had come from his home town 
with a message to communicate. They 
were allowed 100 words. The judging pan¬ 
el awarded the prizes on clarity of deliv¬ 
ery. strength of voice and cut of uniform; 

Winner was 51-year-old 1 Canadian 
Rem Amcy. Second was fellow-Canadi- 
an Lome Taylor. The sole woman en¬ 
trant. Thcrcsc Dofcy, also from Cana¬ 
da. managed a respectable fifth place. 

How do their throats siand tip to the 
murderous demands? spectators want¬ 
ed to know. 

George Carpenter. froiW Britpini gave 
away his secret: “Lemon juice and honey." 

Taylor, whose cry.was adjudged the 
loudest, had another method: his vocal 
chords yver^ better lubricated with beer. 

' ! ‘ : . ‘ Marc Robert Grambergcr 
'(Fiankfurier Ncuo Prcssc, 25 August 1986} 

FOOTNOTE: One df Jever's claims to 
faibe Is a particularly subtly-flavoured 
beer', Jever Pils.. "*• 


to the twins by telephone at their Naples 
hotel last month about their long career. 

It was 35 degrees (95 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit) in the 'midday heat at that end of 
the llne.-theysaid. 

They were resting after lunch. At 3 
pm there is another rehearsal for Italian 
television. They have already filmed two 
television shows this summer and after 
this third one Is finished, the Kessler 
twins go on four with their own show — 
Venice; San Remo, Lago Maggiore. ' : 

Italy lias become the twins' second 
home. That is not ■' because of Ellen’s 
long-standing engagement to actor Um¬ 
berto Orsinl. That is long since finished. 

It is, they say. becailse their type of 
song-and-dance routine are no longer in 
demand in Germany. 

• Ellen says: “Television in Germany 
runs operettas, musicals, marches and 
rock. Song-arid-dancc numbers like wc 
do arc not wanted. In Italy, it is entirely 
different.'’ ■ . 

They came to Italy from France in 
1961 and when they filmed their first 
show, the Italians went crazy. Never be¬ 
fore had two women shown their legs 
like this on television •— albeit legs 
covered in thick stockings. And there 
were four legs, not just (wo. 

The twins arc still both slender and 
stipple, use bio cosmetics. They come 
From Ncrchau, in what is now East Ger¬ 
many. Their father had not the foggiest 
notion that one day his daughters would 
dance across international stages. When 
they were six. they went to the Leipzig 
ballet school, but all they were allowed 
to do was “move graciously", nothing 
else. 

Ellen was meant to study and become 
a doctor. Alice was supposed to become 
a fashion designer. But it didn't work 
out that way. in 1947, the twins were ac¬ 
cepted by the Leipzig Opera's children's 
ballet. 

Three years later they passed opera 
dance school entrance examinations 
with distinction. Shortly afterwards they 
came to West Germany. 

Their first appearance was in the 
Diisseldorf Revuepalast Palladium in 
1952. Luck was with them. Thedirector 
was fascinated and arranged for an en¬ 
gagement at the Lido in Paris. 

They were an immediate success and 
quickly became the leading performers 






*, Mr* 




in the Blue Bell 
Girls. Alice recalls: 

‘The feeling when 
we got that Lido of¬ 
fer was undescrib- 1 
able. Five years at 
the Lido. For us it 
must have been like 
landing on the 
moon was for the 
astronauts.'' Ellen: 

"That first night 
when we went 
down to the Arc de 
Triomphe* : we 

thought we could 
touch the stars.” 

Terpsichore, the 
Muse of song and 
dance, has looked ’ Bulldozer drlv 
after them ull the 
way. But hasn’t this • 
reaching for the stars been expensive in 
terms of their own individual identities? 
Haven’t they sacrificed something by al¬ 
ways being together both as sisters and 
twins? 

For a minute, there was just the 
sound of the telephone line. Then Ellen 
said: “We don’t know anything else. The 
hallmark of our career is synchronisa¬ 
tion and striving for perfection. 

“That is demanding enough. We’re in 
a struitjacket. Being in a duet is more 
demanding than performing solo. A sol¬ 
oist can make a mistake and people 
won’t necessarily notice. Every move in 
a double act must be righi. Bui in priv¬ 
ate life, we try to be different.” 

Alice says: “We have much in com¬ 
mon, just like old married couples. But. 
there are differences." 

Ellen: “Yes. Alice is more introvert¬ 
ed. She is quieter and more thought¬ 
ful.” 

Alice: “And Ellen is more spontane¬ 
ous, more aggressive and makes deci¬ 
sions more quickly.” 

Neither are married. They say this is 
jiot only because of their careers or be¬ 
cause they are twins. It is because it is in 
the stars. 

Both are Leos. An astrologer once 
told them that she could could see no 
marriage ahead of them. 

Rolf Peters 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 19 August 198fi) 
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Exposed-area theory thrown 
out of minced-duck stew 
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Bulldozer driver Ktipadll .. almost a rich mart. 

(Pholo: Marianne Schmt 


Treasure it ove*. 
court backs 
finder’s claim 

A Lubeck bulldozer driver who div 
covered a treasure trove which 


W hen a cook at the well-known Mu¬ 
nich restaurant Sabitzer began to 
oreoare a duck casserole on 25 Novem¬ 
ber last year, he never dreamt that nine 
months later he would land his boss in 

^°On that evening one of the cooks 
in the kitchen was separating the legs 
From 16 ducks. 

The cook made three or four profes¬ 
sional cuts on the leg of a duck, extract¬ 
ed the bone, and sliced the meat into 
slivers eight centimetres long, four wide 
and two thick, sometimes a little small- 


He rejected the comparison with cut- 
" up stewing steak that may be sold or 
prepared further the day after it ts cut 

■Vi pnrv thrown up jud g c ^ >° c u vide,, “ 

11CUI J U* 1 a|mos ? an hour and then brought Ihe 

i ._ m . proceedings to a close. 

publ|c p r ° sccu,or Eva Lut ? ) s ? lt !i 

tlllvlV S *" ..jfo accus ed preserved meat that had 

4 .. . „ r been out up for sale the following day 

cut small, that is chopped or sliced, o . . . • canao j b e proven that the case In- . 
was a substantial piece of meat like a V olves sliced or chopped meat.” 


• ' was a substantial piece of meal hke n 

• ! What was important was "the inten- 

‘ :* . tion in preparing the meat of increasing 

. . Mll ; the exposed area of the meat. The larg- 

17 hen a cook at the well-known Mu- the P area exposed the greater the 

IS nich restaurant Sabitzer began to ^ of salmonc lla poisoning, and it is 

epore a duck casserole on 25 Novcm- wel| E _ known that duc k can easily be m- 
>r last year, he never dreamt that nine 

tonlhs later he would land his boss in Cu ‘ up lhe birdi separating legs 

ourt. . e a nd wines, was not important. The meat 

On that evening one of the four cooks ^ S smal , slices and become 

n the kitchen was separating the legs .. chopped F or s i iced meat" at law similar 
rom 16 ducks. f to minced meat. 

The cook made three or four profes Because poultry is very perishable, 
iionalcuts on the leg of a m i n ced P meat, the regulation that 

ed the bone, and sliced the meat * must be so i d on the day it is 

slivers cight centimetres long four wide sup Qpp , icd 

and two thick, sometime judge Pehlc was aware of the cpicu- 


Shc said that it was a borderline case 
between "slicing meat and knowingly ^in¬ 
creasing the surface area of the meat. 

The slices of meat were not large be¬ 
cause they came from one duck, but 
they were also “not as small as usual 

cut-up meal slices." 

She said that Sabitzer did not regard 
the leg of duck as “slices of meat, so 
she asked for acquittal. 

Carry on cooking 


This scene was played out in a Mu¬ 
nich court room and the presiding 
judge. Dr Alexander Pehle, dryly re¬ 
corded in the minutes of the-cook-and- 
ihc-duck-legs case that “the accuse 
brought.into court the leg of a duck. 

The meat was fresh and firm. It was 
on a wooden bloek next to a sharp knife. 

On the night of the “crime" the cook 
preparing the duck casserole put. the 


rean problem and suggested that the 
proceedings should be halted, but Sab.t- 
zer would not hear of this. 

His lawyer Alice Maly said that he 
had his reputation to think about. 

Because vet Dr Wolfgang Kicn»e 
stuck by his statement. Judge Pehle, 
bringing a little human understanding to 
bear asked: “Is the surface area in¬ 
creased when 1 cut a chicken m two. A 

_. _ rtLmbiin in 


□renanng tne ouck cassciuit acnacu "*■*••* - — . ■ in 

slices of meat into a terrine and covered resta urant owner must cut a chicken in 

it with liquid, one part each of Madeira t wo.” 



For crying out loudl 


(Photo: dpa) 


might be worth more than 3.5 million 
marks during demolition work t«o 
years ago, is a step closer to being J 
whole lot richer. 

A court has rejected an appeal ‘ 

Land, ot Schleswig-Holstein, whK 

claims, the treasure : r- about 3t3) go 

coins and 20,000 silver coins from lhe 

: . 14th and 15th centuries — for itself. 

The original court decision in 
last year ruled that the bulldozer driver. 
Jurgen Kopsell, should receive hall the 
nominal value of the treasure. 

When he uncovered the trove, dunj’ 
demolition of the music high school buWj 
ing, he was rewarded with a bonk ^ 
schnapps by his employer and ft cheq® 2 
for 6,000 marks from the owner of tne 
land, the state df Schleswig-Holstein. 

Then the battle began. At the first | 
ing last year, a preliminary value of • 
million marks was put on the coins. A la 
estimate from the same source has now r 
duced the estimate to 736,830 mar ■ 
became clear that effort Were bein&jn < 
to keep court costs as low as possiW* 
there is a' connection between valui 
pilled ltdrtis and costS. ' . ■' . ntv 

Kopsell caiinot' yet be sure cfvic . 

It is possible that Schles^” -,i 
will take the case to a higher corn v 
Its legal officers say they want to' ! 

ery legal means passible to.cW 
>. the decision. - ■; • ‘ * ■« 

• Kopsell will get none of the 
.himself. They, afe p^otected.nnqprP , 

. ervafipn laws, of the city of ^ ’■ 

which however, will have to pay 
ensatiori for them. . ^ <: n .' 

■ ; • lAccordlng to the civil code, 

' dot* of items'Whose owner is not • 

: has the 1 right to half the claim. Tn , 

half belongs to the owner of thejan ■ . 

In the decision last June, the ^ 
was that Kopsell was the sole ,, a ifh ^is 
had unearthed “metal Items ip 
excavating machine which lumen o _■ 
^'ibe,pa^oraitreasure, and he had 
nised what they were. ' .. 

|. ii • KdrstenHe*M 

a) /— •: -(LUbockcr Nachricht«n> 2 2 Augwt 


and port and two parts cognac. He sea¬ 
soned the meal with peppercorn and 
bay leaves. 

The cook covered the terrine wiili al- 
umhmmr^V-Tiiui placed ir in u 
place over night, so that the meat could 
marinate for between 18 to 24 hours. 

The following morning the terrine 
with the marinating slices of duck leg 
was handed to food control officials on 
a plate," as it were. The terrine was tak¬ 
en away for analysis. 

The report made no judgment on the 
meat's suitability for consumption. 
What was more Important to the aut "° r ‘ 
ities was that they sensed thaMhey had 
come upon “chopped or sliced" meat. . 

Regulations stipulate that meat . 
chopped or sliced, certainly minced 
meal, must be sold on the day it is 
minced or siiced, or cooked. ■ 
Contravention of these . regulations 
can result in a fine or imprisonment o 
up lo a year.' , 

Restaurateur Herwig Sabitzer, 35 an 
Austrian by birth, instantly received a 
notice from the court committing him to 
i ten days in prisoh that could be com¬ 
muted !q a fine of DM600, DM60 for 
each day. 

He comest&d 

skated his^pirafetsiohdl expertise with 
duck.-i__ u ; 

In front of judged lawyers Sabit- 


Bul this had no effect on lhe experi. 
who stuck by his statement that the size 
of the piece of meat was not decisive. 


Sabiizcr’s lawyer also demanded an 
acquittal, noting that there is no lega 
definition of ’’siiced-up or chopped 

The judge agreed and acquitted Sa¬ 
bitzer. He said: "The minced meat regul¬ 
ations nre always being contested. He 
ruled then that there was nothing to 
answer for. 

The judge cncourngmgly told restau¬ 
rateur Sabitzer to carry on with hks re¬ 
cipe for duck casserole. 

Sabitzer’s 45-seat restaurant is listed 
in the prestigious “Guide Michelm with 
one star. 

.Siru Lovrzet 

(Deutsche' Allgenieine!. Sunning' Wall. 

I Limburg. 31 August !*»*“! 


!usioms clampcfown: sausage 
removed from sandwich 


they must not bring meat in the coun- 


w*j;r'- } '■ ■ 

S o far this year, customs officers at 
Diisseldorf airport have confiscated 
more than 200 souvenirs because the 
items needed an import licence. Dussel- 
dorf is Germany's largest charter-flight 
terminal. 

. A room in the customs building looks 
like an animal museum. A stuffed tor¬ 
toise from the Pacific is stuck to one 
wall on a window ledge there is a pre¬ 
served sparrow-hawk next to an Egyp¬ 
tian owl. i 

' Thousands of tourists pass the cus¬ 
toms counter daily. They are processed 
byiipo customs officers.' ■ , , 

’#Sne officer said: “Of courts : w£ can- 
hot search the luggage of every passeng¬ 
er. We have to limit ourselves to ran- 


The official said: “I literally have to 
lake ihe sausage from their sandwiches. 

the regulations are so strict. 

The regulations on imports of spirits 
and cigarettes are equally complicated. 

“We are not particularly strict about 
imports of spirits and cigarettes. We arc 
much more interested in drugs, arms 
and prohibited souvenirs such as ivory 
carvings or decorated tortoise shells, 
said Kurt Scharlach, head of Dussel- 

dorTs customs control. 

_ ,=I.ABonn. 211 August l9Hfi) 


Bone doctors 
help cook 
put on his hat 

T he West German Cooks . Association 
was determined to beat a record; m the 
Guinness Book of Records when it held its 
conference in Heidelberg. 

A cook had to wear lhe largest cheFs 
hat in the world for longer than two mi¬ 
nutes. - The hat towered 4. L metres 
above Mannheim chef Arinin Gunter. 

To prevent it from caving in like a poor¬ 
ly baked cake, assistance was sought 
from the Heidelberg orthopaedic clinic. 

The clinic devised a corset strengthened 
by fibre-glass, for starch alone would not 
have kept the hat upright* Tlic whole 

weighed almost seven kilograms. 

The assault on the Guinness Record 
was made by 600 cooks Dttcnding it 
aimed at giving their association a little 

publicity. ' ' . 

The Heidelberg conference was the 

firs, in the 100 -year history of Ihe 
Cooks Association to which 15,DUO 
cooks throughout the country belong. 

It is proposed to make the conference 
. „„ annual cvcnl, on lhe 22 Anguat St 

, Lawrence’s Day, lhe patron saint of cooks. 
Saint Lawrence was a deacon to I ope 

. Sixtus ll and on 10 August 258 AD he 
. was condemned to be roasted to death 
on a gridiron by the Emperor Valerian. 

He is also famous for his almsgiving 
i. and distributed the wealth of the curly 
Christian Church in Rome among the 
niu»r su that it would not fall mlo tin. 
hands of Rome's conquerors. 

,,; Since then the Suim has been usually 
depicted with a purse of money s * nv 

-holfsc his almsgiving or with a gridiron. 

He is the pairon saint of tradesmen 
who had to do with fire, coal-workers ns 
well as cooks. 

In llieir working clothes and wearing 
their chcrs hats cooks attending the con- 
, n - fercncc look part in a eucunicnical service. 

held in a Heidelberg Jesuit church. 
io The public joined in the cooks conFer- 
cs cnce. Potato fritters, goulash and steaks 
were offered in Heidelberg’s KarlsplaU 

r*,is with the profits going to charily, 
d One of the brochures produced for 

out the conference included some exotic re- 
arc cipes such as young boar steaks in pas- 
rms try with blackberry sauce, or river perch 
orv with capers and lemon sauce, 
lls” It was very mouth-watering for all 

isel- those who turned up. 

Hans-Martin Schubert 

9Hfi . (Liibcckvr Nachrictiicn. 23 Augusi 1VK6) 
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W. » trained cook himself, de-btmed domchecks. _ oassengers^ 

the duck! end cut it into three portions| , only 10 per 

The mattre said the supposition, that lbal ( 9n d are checked. Th p . 

his cook was just preparing chopped through without being stopped. 

Jack or duck slices turned his stomach. Anot her officer said: “The pld hands 

i He said: “I cannot make the pieces ha y 0 a f ee l,for the job, and they quickly 
longer or larger,’’ and citeil the highest pick ollt pass engers who have someth 

authorities for his terrine of duck; The |pg.| 0 hide.” , ! 

same recipe‘will be found In evefycoo . jyj QSt passengers who are caught ex-; 

book, whether its Bocusc or Witztg- i a norancc of import regulations,, 

mann.” : • , , llo ,saidasenior customs officer, 

i This made little .impression PJV t “ e , ‘arid' I helieye many of them. Which ; 

City’s senior veterinary officer,pr>Voh - ; tdutist hqs the list Of customs fegul- • 
gang Kicnle; He said the the size pf r n . e i ation^lnhispr herhead;'* v.. ; : . 

pieces of:' sliced or. chopped ^fiesh .tyas, •, . kers returning from Spaing , : . 

not the determining factor. (The tsjde . . . ^ ce are p r ohably unaware that; 
revqived round whether the meat .was ror,»n«u« ,-| .r • • 
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ftaiil: oastpms:! with bon*l»o«itdel »nlrtt)al gopdis 
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